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THE TRUE TASK OF THE CHURCH 


By the Rev. Frederick B. Harris, President of the Federated 
Churches of Washington, D. C. 


The task and avowed aim of the Church can not be preservation 
of its own life, or the perfection of its own machinery, or the 
guarding of its own creeds, but the contribution it can make 
toward the new earth in which dwelleth righteousness. The acid 
test is not what is to happen to the Church, but what is to hap- : 
pen through the Church. There is enough in that conception to 4 
change the idea of a Church from a club to a crusade on which | 

the whole future of civilization depends. 4 


THIS ISSUE: 


PRAYER FOR LAUSANNE CONFERENCE | 
By Bishop Brent 


Bathe with showers of blessing, O Lord, Thy servants whom Thy 
voice is calling into Thy presence to counsel with Thee concern- 
ing the peace and unity of the Church of God. Let knowledge 
prevail over ignorance, good will over prejudice, understanding 
over blindness that, guided by the spirit of wisdom and truth, we 
may press onward with joy and confidence toward that happy 
day when there will be one flock under one Shepherd, Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. Amen. 
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| 
| Jona Churchyard 
) Situated in Cypress Lawn Cemetery 
Consecrated by 
the late Right Rev. William Ford Nichols 
Re (Bishop of California) 
June 6th, 1893 
THE PERPETUAL CARE FUND 
—of— 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery Association 
On June 1, 1924, amounted to $802.166.17 


VISIT “THE CATACOMBS” 


City Office, 995.Market Street, San Francisco 
Phone Sutter 695 


Hotel Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


| Fireproof—European Plan 


KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS PHONE SUTTER 3060 


San Franciscc’s modern, fireproof hotel, noted for its perfect 
service and popular prices. 

Located in the heart of the city, it is accessible to the best re- 
taij shopping district, banking and wholesale sections, as well as 
all places of amusement. | 

if one has never been a guest of this famous hostelry, try 
it and learn why it does a capacity business every day in the 
month, 


) Management of George Warren Hooper 
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ROWLAND HALL 


We call your attention to this excellent Boarding 
School for Girls. It is beautifully located in Salt 
Lake City and conducted under the direction of 
the Episcopal Church. 


Terms $700, $450— Music Extra 


BISHOP MOULTON 
Salt Lake City 


CALIFORNIA CREMATORIUM 
CALIFORNIA. COLUMBARIUM 


4489-4499 Picdmom Avenuc 
Oakland, California 


Piedmont Avenue Gar (Cemetery 


branch) stons at our ~ 
TELEPHONE PIEDMONT 124 
“The buildings have the charm of an old Spanish Mission.” 
Time and expense are saved by requesting undertakers 
to send cremation funerals directly to us. We meet 
any boat or train in the San Francisco Bay District. 


Booklets and information on request. 
Reference, any East Bay Clergyman. 


MRS. G. P. PRECHTEL, President H. 8S. McCURDY, Secretary 
CHRIS. S. MATHIESON, Vice-President and Manager 


Golden Gate Undertaking 


Company 


1550 California Street 


Between Polk and Larkin 
Telephone Graystone 658 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


56 W.8th STREET, NEW YORK,NY. 


Church Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


+ 


Church Furnishings 
IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS | 


Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalog—for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
308 Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| CHURCH VESTMENTS 

CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES 

EMBROIDERIES 

SILKS, CLOTHS, FRINGES 

CLERICAL SUITS 
HATS, RABATS, COLLARS 


| COx SONS & VINING 


Af 131-133 EAST 23rd ST.. NEW YORK 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


BELLS 


| JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


FRENCH RANGES 
ESTATE GAS RANGES 


839-841 MISSON STREET SAN PRANCIOCO 


Telephone West 5535 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to 


BOVYER & SONS 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
asi¢- 2616 California Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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edged by sending paper. When change of address is desired, both | 
s o'd and new address must be given, including town and State. | 


The Cathedral Sense; A Labor Sunday Sermon 


The following editorial in the San Francisco Bulletin, by 
Glen Frank, president of the University of Wisconsin, con- 
stitutes a splendid basis for a sermon on Labor Sunday, Sep- 
tember 4 next: 


“I have just finished a careful reading of four ponderous 
volumes on the varied aspects of industrial organization: Its 
statesmanlike direction by the captains of industry; the 
rights and responsibilities of the man in the ranks; the con- 
tribution of the pure scientist; the use and abuse of monot- 
onous repetition in manufacturing processes; the salvage of 
waste; the conquest of leisure and the release of creative- 
ness; the inter-relations of producer and politician. 


“These and a hundred other aspects of industrial civiliza- 
tion have passed under my eye during the last few evenings 
and I have come through all this reading convinced that the 
industrial problem boils down to this: How can we make 
possible a renaissance of the spirit that moved the men who 
built the great cathedrals? 


“Last summer I sat for hours in the vibrant stillness of 
the great cathedral at Chartres. As my eye roved over the 
exquisite traceries on stone and the enchanting colorings in 
glass, I re-lived the radiant days when this ancient house of 
prayer was built. The men who built Chartres were not in 
a hurry. They were not artisans under the lash of a con- 
tractor. They were artists under the lure of the creative 
spirit. They were singularly unworried by the wage prob- 
lem. They worked, not so much for hire, as for holiness. 
They were not making beauty that they might make money. 
The stonecutter’s chisel and the saint’s rosary were alike 
symbols and instruments of devotion. Each blow for beauty 
was a blow for God. Before their sense of the divinity of 
their toil professional and social distinctions disappeared. 
The artisans performed their work as a religious observ- 
ance. The nobles, taking the place of their horses, hauled 
stones from the quarries for their cathedral to the magic 
rhythm of chanting priests and swinging censers. 


“If machine civilization can not recapture this sense of 
divinity of toil it is doomed. This is dangerous talk, for it 
can be so easily seized upon by the selfish employers who 
would like to see the mind of labor so taken up with the 
spiritual and artistic significance of work that it would for- 
get to concern itself with wages, hours, working conditions 
and other such ‘sordid’ considerations, But happily the tides 
are running against that sort of employer, 

“This renaissance of the sense of the cathedral builders 
must spring from two sources: A better spirit among em- 
ployes; a greater statesmanship among employers.” 


She (in art gallery): So that’s one of those cubist paint- 
ings? What a dreadful place Cuba must be!—Boston Tran- 
script, 


The New Ideal in Industry 


By P. H, CALLAHAN 
President of the Louisville Varnish Company 


From an address before the Catholic Social Welfare Council 

The sentiment of respect due the human element in in- 
dustry has been greatly stimulated in recent years, and 
especially during the war when the patriotic part sustained 
by labor attracted attention and won approval and gave 
a strong impetus to movements that aim to secure some- 
thing like justice for the working man. When men ordi- 
narily as far apart in their ideas as Frank Walsh and Charles 
Schwab agree on the sorry consideration shown to the 
working class in the past, there is reason to hope for much 
agreement as to the consideration to which that class is 
now entitled, and which, more and more fully in the future, 
will be secured. 

This seems to apply all along the scale of relations be- 
tween employer and employe in industry, so that the very 
terms of that relationship are changing and the old psy- 
chology that once thought of the worker as being owned, 
later modified to think of him as being hired, and still 
later as employed, is now approaching the point where he 
will largely be considered and treated as a partner. 

There does not seem to me any doubt that the partner- 
ship idea is a practical and efficient help. It removes us 
all that much farther away from the pagan idea of owner 
and slave, and brings us that much nearer to the Chris- 
tian ideal of brothers, which can never be fairly approached 
by doctrinal exhortation so long as the occupation in which 
men spend most of their daily lives is regulated on a con- 
tradictory basis. 

To maintain the dignity of labor it is requisite that every- 
one who performs useful work shall have reasonable com- 
fort, reasonable security and reasonable power in order- 
ing his occupation. Nothing short of this will ever render 
the great class of men and women in industry satisfied with 
their lot. Higher wages will not do; shorter hours will 
not do; pensions will not do; bonuses will not do; profits 
will not do; nothing will do but to order conditions, man- 
ners and our mode of thought, to recognize the dignity of 
useful work. 

One way to do this is for every person who contributes 
his labor to an enterprise to be made sensible of the fact 
that the labor in the enterprise is in part his very own) 
not something he has bartered away whether for a fair or 
an unfair wage. This, in in its most universally applicable 
lines, is the sense; this is the psychology of industrial part- 
nership. 

If one says all this is not business, my answer is that 
man was not made for business, but business was made for 
man. It is my firm persuasion that future generations will 
look back upon nineteenth century business methods much 
as we look back upon American bushwhacking or British 
piracy, as justifiable, if at all, only because necessary in 
forging another link in the chain of human progress to- 
ward the goal of universal family. ~ 


Transfiguration Communion Service 


A Corporate Communion service will be held under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary, in Grace Cathedral, on 
Saturday, August 6, the Feast of the Transfiguration, at 
10:30 a. m. 

This will be not only the regular Altar Day service, but 
also one of special intercession for the Lausanne Conference 
and for its true progress. Bishop Parsons was informed of 
this plan before he left and the Bishop will be especially 
remembered in the intercession. 


Churchmen’s Round Table 


A very interesting discussion of the subject of Church 
missions featured the luncheon of the Churchmen’s Round 
Table at the Commercial Club, July 20, F. M. Lee, diocesan 
treasurer, leading. The subject is so important that it will be 
continued at the August meeting. 

Among those present were: J. B. Lowe, E. W. Burr, F. R. 
Neville, F. M. Lee, Theo Dredge, C. A. Vogelsang; C. K. Sut- 
cliffe, M. S. Small, H. D. Jones, H. P. Noland, G. F. Roberts, 
a “? Robertson, P. C. Woodhouse, A: M. Beckett and R. R. 
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Splendid Missionary Education Movement 
Conference 


The Missionary Education Movement Conference which 
was held at Asilomar, just preceding our own conference, 
was one of the most successful conferences in the history 
of the movement. 


The attendance greatly exceeded last year’s conference 
and the greatest interest and enthusiasm was evidenced. 

The Missionary Education Movement is an Interdenomina- 
tional Training School for the study of missions and mis- 
sionary methods. It holds its annual conference at Asilomar 


and. brings together missionary leaders and missionaries 


from all parts of the world. This year’s conference was of 
special interest owing to the recent rapid change in the 
whole missionary task, due to the great revolutionary move- 
ments in the Orient. Missionaries from the Orient gave a 
personal story of the future of Christian missions in the 
Orient. The most oft-quoted book during the conference was 
Stanley Jones’ “Christ of the Indian Road.” The missionaries 
were unanimous in endorsing the general statements of Mr. 
Jones. They agreed that the future Church in the Orient 
must be a native Church; it must be a united Church. It 
must be centered in the person of Jesus Christ and divorced 
from Occidental theology and tradition. It must be an 


‘ethical Church. They reject western civilization but they 


welcome Jesus Christ. 


The course on “Christian Internationalism,” led by Dr. 
Sidney H. Gulick and Dr. H. H. Guy aroused the greatest 
erithusiasm. The discussions on war, military preparation, 
world courts and so forth brought out many heated debates. 
The most hotly-debated subject was that of compulsory 
military training in the schools. While there were several 
who upheld such military training, the majority were de- 
cidedly opposed to it. 


‘The devotional services were most uplifting, as_ they 
brought together members of many denominations in one 
act of devotion and meditation. The subject of Church 
Unity was touched upon during the whole conference and 
prayers for the Lausanne Conference were offered by the 
conference. 


The Rev. H. H. Guy, who has acted as president of the 


Southwest Territorial Board for the past three vears with 


signal success, retired and the Rev. Holland F. Burr of Pasa- 
dena was elected president for the coming year. The Rev. 
B: D. Weigle, who is the representative of the Episcopal 
Church on the board, was elected vice-president of the board 
and chairman of the Northern Committee. Rev. Dr. Stacy 
Warburton of Berkeley was elected secretary and the Rev. 
Arthur Chapman of Los Angeles, treasurer. 

Mr. Weigle, in an address, quoted Bishop Brent to the ef- 
fect that “A kingdom divided against itself will never have 
the power to win the world to God” and stated that the 
Missionary Education Movement Conference is destined to 
be a great training school for world missions. The following 
slogan was suggested for next year’s conference: “The Mis- 
sionary Education Movement Conference, a Training School 
for the United Church of Tomorrow.” 


The Late Miss Lucy Soulsby 


Miss Lucy Soulsby, who died at Reading, England, on May 
19, at the age of seventy, was a leader in educational and 
religious movements for many years. She was well known 
and beloved in our Diocese, where she has visited and given 
many addresses. The following extract from a London paper 
will be appreciated by her many friends in California: 


“An arresting personality, Miss Soulsby transfused and 
infused in all she met light, energy and enthusiasm. With a 
man’s power of grasping essentials she had a woman’s great- 
ness of heart, an unerring sympathy with every human 
need and a child’s enjoyment of every little pleasure. She 
joined the staff of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, in 1885, 
under Miss Beale, who was quick to realize that she had 
all the gifts and powers of a born enthusiast for education. 


Tn 1887 she was apopinted head mistress of the Oxford High* 


School for Girls, and quickly made her mark as one of a 
brilliant band of head mistresses belonging to the Girls’ 


Public Day School Trust. From this time dated her close 


friendship with one of the members of council, Mrs. Henry 
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Grenfell, to whose wise counsel and sympathy she owed 
much throughout the rest of her life. She entered with the 
greatest zest and enjoyment into the life and development 
of the school, as well as into the academical and social life 
of the university. 


“On leaving Oxford in 1897 Miss Soulsby took over from 
Miss Clarke (one of Miss Beale’s great friends) a private 
girls’ school at the Manor House, Brondesbury. Here she had 
full scope for putting into practice her ideas on education, 
based on the principles of Mr. Keble, Miss Sewell and Miss 
Yonge. Hundreds of her old girls can testify to the extraordi- 
nary genius she showed in fitting them for what was then 
called the ‘leisured life,’ by example, and in her Sunday talks 
and by her devotion to her own mother. In London she en- 
tered keenly into all interests dealing with education and 
the employment of women; she was an inspiring worker for 
the Mothers’ Union and the National Council of Women; 
serving on many educational committees, speaking at Church 
congresses and at the same time writing many books and 
pamphlets dealing chiefly with devotion and home life. 

“She retired from Brondesbury in 1915 but, like Cortez, 
‘new planets swam into her ken,’ and she then set out for 
the United States of America. There an intended visit of two 
months stretched out into two and a half vears of crowded 
life, traveling and making friends everywhere from east to 
west. Americans opened their homes and hearts to, her and 
it may be that she did more than many travelers to realize 
one of her great desires in bringing the two nationalities 
together. Her book, ‘The America I Saw in 1916-1918,’ which 
came out in 1920, revealed her great gift of understanding 
sympathy. But the strenuousness of her life had begun to 


tell and after her return from America she lived very quietly 


though ever ready with counsel and advice for all who 
sought her. ‘Her chlidren rise up and call her blessed,’ 
and all who knew her felt ‘the wind on the heath’ and the 
stimulus of ‘her gallant and high-hearted happiness.’ ” 


Annual Lay Readers Conference 


The annual Midsummer Conference of the Lay Readers 
Association of California will be held at St. Alban’s, Brent- 
wood, Contra Costa County, on August 20 and 21. Take the 
3:40 p. m. ferry from San Francisco on Saturday and be 
there in time for dinner at the Brentwood Hotel. The pro- 
gram includes an evening service and the Sunday is filled 
with various interesting items. 

Our Archdeacon, Dr. Noel Porter; will be present and those 
who attended last year’s meeting in Walnut Creek will know 
what an interesting time is in store for them. 

Let me know at your earliest convenience whether you 
can be present, so that reservations can be made. Your stay 
in Brentwood will cost you $3. If you are driving up and can 
carry some passengers, let us know; you may be able to 
take some of your fellow workers along. 

Let us make this Lay Readers Conference a great success. 


THE LAY READERS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
C. J. HULSEwWE, President. 


The Archdeacon’s Appointments 


AUGUST 
21. St. Alban’s, Brentwood (Lay Readers’ Conference). 
28. St. John’s, Ross; St. Columba’s, Inverness; St. Andrew’s 
Pont Reyes. 


George H. Andruss, who for many years has been most 
active in Church work, especially in connection with the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, is at present out of employment. 
Any information regarding possible openings will be greatly 
appreciated. Address: 256 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


Secretary A. Wesley Mell has completed his annual report 
of the work of the Pacific Agency, American Bible Society, 
for the year 1926. He reports that as a record year, the 
ugency having sold and distributed 446,615 volumes, nearly 
90,000 more than the previous year. It has sent the Word to 
more Bible-less communities and has reached more Bible- 
less individuals and more distant fields than in any previous 
year, 
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Some Implications of the Healing Ministry 


By Rev. Lioyp B. THomas 


We are living in a tremendously serious world. In it there 
is an increasingly large number of people who are taking the 
world very seriously. The popularity, among a diversified 
group of people, of such books as Wiggam’s “New Decalogue 
of Science” and “The Fruit of the Family Tree” testifies to 
this serious-mindedness. There is a questioning as to the 
lines of policy to be followed in the development of a better 
world, which means a better humanity. All the conferences 
about the application of Jesus’ Way of Life to human affairs 
is a reflection of this seriousness. It also finds its expression 
in the interest in cults or movements which have in them any 
implication of the improvement of human health, whether it 
be social or physical or spiritual. Beneath all the apparent 
sophistication and superciliousness of the times is this dis- 
content and hunger for substantiality, for convincing funda- 
mentals upon which living may be convincingly built. It is a 
mood which must grip the attention of those whose profes- 
sion it is to deal with fundamentals, with eternal truths. 


Therefore, the clergy can not pass by with a superior air 
any of these movements in which groups of people are seek- 
ing seriously for solutions of life’s difficulties. We, on our 
part, are compelled to ask what these things mean. For they 
are not fads. They are attempts of the spirit of man to find 
satisfaction—-I mean a contentment and confidence in the 
meaning and value of life. People are reaching out after 
something—-a firm basis upon which to stand, an assurance 
of some consistency and admirableness in a universe in 
which experience seems so often to belie theory. That some- 
thing, in the terms which which we deal, is the conscious- 
ness of God, the God who is concerned with the wholeness 
of life. If people are lacking in that consciousness, it is not 
nice to put the whole blame upon them. Those who are 
within organized Christianity, and especially the clergy, must 
ask: “Why?” They must ask whether they may not some- 
where have failed in their ministry. 


The Divine after whom people are seeking must be con- 
cerned with the wholeness of life. It is not unnatural that 
there should be an association of ideas immediately with 
wholesomeness, with health. The interest in a “healing min- 
istry” rises consciously or unconsciously out of this grasping 
after God. There would, of course, be the impulse derived 
from the discomfort and suffering of disease,and from the 
anxieties and griefs which are connected with it. But this, 
of itself, is not enough to bring great groups of people to- 
gether whenever such a thing as a “healing mission” is an- 
nounced. The concentration of attention upon physical heal- 
ing can be easily understood, since the sensations of the body 
are so intimate and so imperative. But there is something 
larger and deeper than this which is involved when the in- 
terest is widespread and persistent. That something is the 
quest for God. Or, if you chose, for the conviction of the 
reality of a spiritual life; or, if you choose, for the assurance 
of the actualness of the individual. There is much which 
arouses a doubt whether I be “I,” just like the old lady of 


Mother Goose, whose skirts were “cut all round about.” Only 


this simile does not apply today. 


This is the first implication of the healing ministry—that 
groups of people are seeking after a conviction of the reality 
of a spiritual universe and especially that they are seeking 
a confidence that God is concerned with the wholeness of 
life. Banks says in “The Healing Evangel,” “The ministry of 
healing must be a complete ministry. It must not aim merely 
at bodily health but must strive to redeem the whole man-— 
body, soul and spirit.” The Rev. H. W. Workman, in “The 
Glory of Redemption,” says that the primary object of his 
book is ot “appeal for a deeper spirit of faith in both our 
corporate and our individual life.” 


The question raised by such assertions is whether more 
emphatic stress should not be laid upon the inclusiveness of 
God’s energy at work with and for men. There is a danger 
which ought not to be overlooked that the prominence given 
to physical healing may crowd the deeper influences of the 
Divine into the background. Not that those who are engaged 
in Christian healing would have it so, but that their affirma- 
tions to the contrary are neglected in the pursuit of bodily 
health. There is a real question whether manual acts in con- 
junction with prayer ought not to be minimized. It is too easy 
to identify the outward act with the inward effectual energy. 


I am afraid that the laying on of hands and the anointing 
with oil may be employed too indiscriminately and so result 
in a confusion of the issue really involved. We are aware 
that at healing services sometimes every member of the con- 
gregation presents himself at the chancel rail. We are aware 
that there are some persons who come at every service for 
this ceremony. Now it seems to me that the manual act sig- 
nifies the invocation for some special and particular blessing 
of the spirit and that this significance is lost when it is em- 
ployed so generally and so repeatedly. That wider search 
of the soul for God, which after all is something in which 
each individual must engage for himself, is obscured by the 
ceremony of external contact and so the essential purpose 
of the healing ministry is not served. 


There will immediately arise the comment that this ap- 
plies to the Sacrament of Holy Communion and that this 
criticism may be directed to it also. There is something to 
consider here. The implication of the Holy Communion is 
certainly that of the aroused consciousness of the intimate 
presence of God. It is to intensify the consciousness of this 
presence that people are bidden to the Sacrament. That 
presence, we admit, is valid and vital only as people take 
God with them out of the church and into everyday activity. 
But the interest in the healing ministry implies that this 
very thing has been neglected, as frequently as the Sacra- 
ment has been celebrated. There would have been less spon- 
taneous interest in the healing ministry if the Sacrament had 
held this vitalizing significance for the people and such 
writers on the healing ministry as I have read have testified 
to this. It is quite as effectual for the revival of healing in the 
Church to restate the doctrine of the Holy Communion with 
this inclusive force and with an insistence of the immediacy 
of God symbolized by it as to organize another form for the 
expression of this ministry. 

Healing services are an effort to make up for the ineffec- 
tiveness of the Sacrament or, if you prefer, of the sacramen- 
tal teaching of the clergy. These services are placing an 
emphasis on the development of the personal devotional 
life. This is the second implication of the healing ministry. 
The devotional life is something as real and as individual as 
the moral life. We are forced to admit that popularly this 
has not been acknowledged. People do not pray and they 
do not know how to pray. It is quite needless to try to trace 
a responsibility for this. We know it is a condition. And the 
movement for healing is tending to counteract it. The people 
who are interested in this ministry are learning the art of 
prayer. They are learning the place which meditation and 
contemplation have in the devotional life. There is a renewed 
emphasis upon the practice of-the presence of God. If this 
practice could become an established habit, healing, in its 
inclusive sense, that is, wholesomeness, would become a 
normal effect of the devotional life. For the habit would 
imply a renewed life, a life filled with all the fullness of 
God. 

Along with the revival of a personal devotional life has 
gone an enlargement of the practice of intercessory prayer. 
There is here a third implication of the heaiing ministry. 
With any speculation of the means of the effectiveness of 
such prayer I am not concerned. It is a fact that the forma- 
tion of prayer groups has been stimulated and this will prob- 
ably extend to the revival of family prayer. From the custom 
of Church usage this form of devotion has been lost, with ill 
effects which will be variously estimated. No one will be apt 
to question the benefit which will result from its revival. 
But the implication which lies in this accompaniment of the 
healing ministry is that in our spiritual life we are all bound 
together. In these groups of intercessors there will be an 
intensification of the sense of human kinship. The welfare 
of the whole group, and of those for whom prayers are 
asked, is the common concern of the Christian community. 
There is a solidarity of the human race which is emphasized 
where two or three are gathered together. And there is an 
inereased conviction that God is concerned with the whole 
of life, even with the life which does not know Him and 
which does not pray for itself. 

There is, however, a further implication, the force of 
which must in time be immeasurable, and that is that the in- 
tercessor must be compelled into service. One can not be 


‘persuaded to pray for the special needs of some one, maybe 


a stranger, without being moved to do something. The inter- 
cessor will never be satisfied with mere words, even those 
addressed to God. There will never be any contentment in 
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asking God to do what we make no attempt to do. This is 
the refuge of spiritual cowardice. The healing ministry will 
find itself challenged to all sorts of active service in the 
relief of human misery and it will engage in it with all the 
confidence of faith in the God who is concerned with the 
whole of life. | 


It is this motive which has largely impelled the Church or 
its representatives to the re-affirmation of the healing min- 
istry. It is the mission of this ministry to preach, to teach, to 
heal. We are forced to what Banks calls “the pragmatic 
test.” “Only when we undertake the whole program of Jesus 
Christ are we entitled to expect the full results which He 
promised.” The implications of such a principle are obvious. 
If the Church had been faithful to the whole Gospel of Jesus 
there would be no need for a ministry of healing, as distinct 
from other functions of the ministry. But such a principle in- 
volves the whole field of human relationships and activities. 
It impells to missions, to education, to social service. It dic- 
tates the application of Jesus’ Way of Life to the whole of 
life. The objective of the ministry is to make the whole of 
life theocentric. ““What the world needs today is not a num, 
ber of books vindicating apostolic succession but a Church 
so filled with apostolic fire and power that men will be 
‘moved as they were after the first Pentecost of the Church.” 
Now I am afraid that an undue concentration on healing, 
because it is so easily confined to a curing of bodily ills, 
may throw the Church off the track of this whole and whole- 
some ministry. 


There is no doubt in my own mind that this ministry 
at present is addressing itself to a particular group in the 
Church. I am afraid that it may become peculiar, almost 
unique, unless it brings out very emphatically these implica- 
tions which lie within it. These are aspects of this ministry 
which tend to harmful implications. There may be an en- 
couragement of the idea that the primary desire of man is for 
physical well-being, and that thought will become introspec- 
tive and self-centered. There may be a suggestion that pain 
and suffering have no place in the spiritual life. Writers on 
the subject attempt to counteract such a suggestion, but in 
the general exercise of such a ministry the attempt must be 
especially forceful. There may arise the thought that ma- 
terial means for curing disease are not spiritual. But we are 
dealing with a universe which is God’s and in which every- 
thing is a medium for the action of God. There may be a 
belittling of the work of the laboratory, in science and psy- 
chology. But in spite of uncongenial experiments and con- 
clusions, those who are practicing spiritual healing may have 
learned much from these secular students. And there may be 
intruded even into the most carefully-arranged program of 
healing the element of superstition in the use of formulas 
and ceremonies. It is not my intention to imply that because 
there are these dangers attending the extension of the healing 
ministry that, therefore, it should be neglected or even too 
carefully circumscribed. But it is my opinion that these 
harmful implications should not be overlooked or slurred 
over. They lie within the movement, and the way to counter- 
act them is to minimize the healing ministry as a peculiar 
function and to emphasize its identity with other aspects of 
the ministry. 


For what I am persuaded of is this, that the ministry is 
all of a piece and that we all are engaged in it, each with his 
individual capacity and that it all is for the healing of the 
nations, peoples, in the widest sense of the term. Further- 
more, that the essence of it all, the common factor in it all, 
is the satisfaction of the souls of men which are God-hungry. 
We can let the scientist do his work and learn of him. But 
the conviction that we live in a “God infested” universe is 
an act of faith and it is our business to cultivate that. “Faith,” 
says Workman, “is going on as if something was true, being 
strong and patient not because you feel strong and patient 
but because God has given you the grace to be strong and 
patient and that when you need to draw upon that resource 
you will find it there.” 


Now I am not able to make any fine distinction between 
this attitude toward the universe, coupled with the conscious- 
ness of God, and the finest type of mysticism. It seems to 
me that the substance of the movement for spiritual healing 
is just part and parcel with the best in the revival of 
mysticism. Frankly, my interest is in mysticism, because for 
me it is the larger part, of which the healing ministry is a 
smaller part. Only I insist, with the higher type of mystics, 
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that the moral expression in character and conduct is the 
most beautiful and sacred fruition of mysticism or the ex- 
perience of God. 


It has been difficult for me to find the distinction which 
writers on spiritual healing attempt to point out between 
various forms of mental healing and Christian healing. It is 
likewise difficult for me to find a distinction between the 


mystical experience of God mediated through Christ and. 


that mediated through other spiritual geniuses. It seems to me 
that there must be a distinction drawn between the know!- 
edge of Jesus and His Gospel, presenting the saving revela- 
tion in history of the will and purpose of God, that is, a new 
righteousness; and the mystical communion with the Divine 
mediated through Christ, that is the sense of fellowship with 
the Divine and the new spiritual dynamic which results. This 
latter experience has come to men through other media—in 
Brahminism, Buddhism, Sufism and so on. When we make 
this latter experience predominant, as we do in the healing 
movement, we are forced to take into consideration these 
other rivals of Christ as mediators of the experience of the 
Divine, just as we are forced to take into consideration those 
rivals of the Church’s system in the direction of spiritual 
healing. If the religious experience to be accounted for is 
the new moral creation deriving its vitality from the min- 
istry and person of Jesus, then it seems to me we are dealing 
with an experience which is peculiarly our own and which 
is ours to minister to the world of men. It seems to me that 
the uniqueness of Christianity is not in a mystical experi- 
ence, in any intimate fellowship with or knowledge of the 
Godhead. It is in a distinct and different ethic, a new moral- 
ity of the relationship of man to God and to man, a new in- 
sight into the will and purpose of God. 

Jesus, as God’s Anointed, the supreme Master and Teacher, 
is not unique. Jesus, as the Son of God, mysteriously born, 
an intermediary between God and man, a Saviour, is not 
unique. Jesus, as the coming Judge, is not unique. But Jesus, 
as the exemplar and preacher of sacrificial love, of practical 
human brotherhood, of eternal moral values, of the supreme 
importance of motives,of the social consciousness—Jesus, as 
The Revealer of the heart of God, and of the fact that this 
spiritual character in man is Divine—Jesus, as the originat- 
ing impulse toward the development of such character in 
man (which is a vital process, a generation, implanting the 
seed of godly character which is gestated in man and born 
into the new life)—as all this, Jesus is unique. And the 
ministry of the Church is to impart this Lord to the world, 
to satisfy the world with the experience of this God, who is 
concerned with the whole of life—an experience which re- 
creates the whole man and makes him whole. 

This is the essential implication of the healing ministry. 
If it gains force by some emphasis on the curing of the body, 
well and good. If the idea of the curing the body subordi- 
nates the ideal of the at-one-ment of God and man, then it 
should be kept in the background. I know this is the attitude 
of the leaders of the movement for spiritual healing. I know 
also that it is an attitude often absent from those who are 
presenting themselves for treatment. So I say, put all the 
possible emphasis on these wide implications of the principle 
behind the healing ministry—the conviction of the reality of 
the spiritual universe, the development of a personal devo- 
tional life, ‘the unity of human souls in a family and the 
necessity of following up prayer with practical service and, 
finally, the cultivation of the moral character which is per- 
fect even as God is perfect. Here is where the emphasis 
should lie and out of that emphasis will develop the satisfy- 
ing confidence that we live and move and have our being in 
God and that all things work together for good to them that 
love God. This is the end of all the ministry of the Church. 


Two men were talking. Inquired the first, “Do you know 
what U. S. stands for?” 


“Yes,” replied the other, “it stands for Uncle Sam.” 

“Yeah?” 

“And Uncle Sam stands for the United States.” 

“Yeah?” A 

“And the United States, my dear fellow, stands for the 
people.” 

“Yeah. And the people stand for any darned thing.”—The 
World Tomorrow. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary at the Synod 


(Continued from July number) 


The third day’s session of the Auxiliary was presided over 
by Mrs. Remington and was given to “Co-operating Organiza- 
tions.” Mrs. John L. Riddell, of Los Angeles, was the 
speaker for the Girls’ Friendly Society, in the absence of 
Mrs. Stevens. She reported ninety-six branches in the Prov- 
ince, and one Holiday House at Pacific Grove. On the first 
day of the Synod they had a dinner, and in the evening 
at Trinity Church, a “Service of Lights,” with an address by 
Bishop Moulton. At their conferences, the Province and its 
functions, diocesan problems and how they are met, were 
discussed. They also had joint sessions with the Synod, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, the Daughters of the King and co-operat- 
ing organizations, as well as a daily round table discussion 
at luncheon. Mrs. George E. Swan, of Monrovia, reported 
over eighteen hundred branches of the Church Periodical 
Club in eighty dioceses. This work has grown like the grain 
of mustard seed—it is now a great tree. From the extreme 
north to the extreme south of this country, into Latin 
America, across the Pacific, it sends its books and maga- 
zines and traveling libraries, for both old and young, spread- 
ing the light, and giving help and pleasure to thousands. 
Mrs. S. W. Creasey, of Pendleton, Oregon, represented the 
Daughters of the King, at this, their third Synod. Her text 
was “Ye Shall Be Witnesses.” There are only two organiza- 
tions of the Church which have for their sole object the 
spread of Christ’s kindom—the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and the Daughters of the King. She asked us which we are 
in the home, a cook or a mother? Their service is not op- 
tional, it is obligatory. Their method is prayer. Earnest, 
definite, faithful prayer is the secret of success. We do not 
hesitate to ask our neighbors to our clubs. Let us ask them 
in the same spirit to our Church. That is true personal 
evangelism. At their “Quiet Hour” in St. Mark’s, Bishop 
Stevens made an inspiring address. And following their 
banquet, were talks by visiting delegates, and reports from 
various parts of the Province. At their afternoon confer- 
ence, Mrs. Evelyn Power, of Tacoma, led the “Bible Study”; 
and Miss Haydee Spitz, “Summer Schools.” 


Miss Adelaide Preston, Principal of the Annie Wright Sem- 
inary of Tacoma, spoke of the new opportunities for service 
among college women. Co-operation in the small town is 
the greatest missionary agent of modern times. The rural 
church is the acid test of Christianity, and Mrs. Schuyler 
Pratt, of Hood River, gave an account of work in the rural 
field. 


The conference was closed with a very interesting ac- 
count of the constructive work among migratory fruit pack- 
ers in the district of Spokane, by the Rev. E. C. Schmeiser 
of St. James’ Church, Cashmere, Washington. A full account 
of this work is contained in the March, 1927, edition of the 
Spirit of Missions, under the title “ ‘Apple Knockers’ Present 
a Rural Problem.” 


The daily Bible Class was conducted by Mrs. Thomas 
Kydd, and she chose the Gospel of St. John. 


A letter was read from Mrs. Wilson Johnston, bespeaking 
special prayers for China, and reporting interesting facts 
regarding the distribution of literature among educational 
secretaries. 

A very delightful feature of our sessions and one greatly 
enjoyed by the Auxiliary was the noon hour talk by visiting 
bishops. Bishop Sanford referred to the effort being made 
in his district of winning to the Church those people who 
have been alienated for one reason or another and live 
heathen lives; and of reaching and administering to the 
scattered communities. Bishop Mitchell spoke of the de- 
velopment of district consciousness and evangelistic work in 
Arizona, and of the U. T. 0. work there. Bishop Barnwell 
brought the Couer d’Alene District in Idaho very close to 
us in telling of the progress in the summer school, and the 
work amongst the students at the Moscow University; the 
raising of money for St. Luke’s Hospital, and of his plans 
for a student building. He says there is no competition in 
the work of God. Also, that if a diocese cannot do its work, 
it should become a missionary district again. Bishop Cross 
alluded to the transitoriness of the population in the West. 
His slogan is: “Impossible! Then let us set about it at 
once.” Doing the thing that cannot be done is the glory 


of living. A missionary priest was asked how he came to 


take a certain field. He said it was because he had been told 
it was the hardest task. The president of a great railroad 
told the bishop that passes were given to bishops because 
religion is a great thing for a country in which the railroad 
is trying to do business. Whether a place advances or lags 
depends upon leadership—irresistible personality. He re- 
cited illustrations demonstrating what can be done under 
conditions where nothing can be done. Combat the depres- 
sion and indifference of people in small towns. When he 
first came to Spokane, a telegram was handed to him from 
his former home asking him to wire condolences to a cer- 
tain president of a bank that bad failed. All his savings 
were in that bank! But when he went through valleys of 
blighted crops and burned tablelands, he used that telegram 
to cheer them up! At the end of his journey he arrived in 
a certain town late one Sunday evening and went to church. 
In the midst of the service a man entered and proceeded to 
toll the bell. He thought it must be for a funeral, and it 
stemed to him a fitting end to his long trip. It turned out 
to be the curfew. He said that women’s work is to keep 
people’s hearts and faith alive and vibrant. The bishops’ 
work is to keep the battery going. Bishop Remington took a 
new slogan from the walls of the building we were in, the 
Y. W. C. A.: “Given to hospitality in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The Church is commissioned to extend the 
right hand of hospitality in the name of our Saviour to all 
people everywhere. It is in the extension of that hospitality 
that the church of Christ grows. He touched upon the hos- 
pitality the church is extending throughout the district of 
eastern Oregon. They have a splendid group of men, men 
interested in big things. When woman began to look down 
into the little hand of the child she began to be interested in 
little things. We go to the women for little things. He told 
of their Isolated Community League. The Church lengthens 
its cords and strengthens its stakes. Reach into the rural 
district with the message of the church, in the plastic stage 
of the people. The Bishop’s house is a conference center. 
Mrs. Remington conducts classes in it, rehearses oratorios, 
and so forth. They have joy in service. 


A pageant arranged by the Rev. Mr. Mook was given at 
Trinity Church, and at the great mass meeting the Canadian 
and California bishops made stirring addresses on the 
Church’s mission to the unevangelized and to the Christian 
nations. All the surplice choirs marched in procession 
down the aisles singing, “O, Sion, haste, the mission high 
fulfilling, to tell to all the world that God is Light.” They 
were followed by the bishops and clergy, and the choristers’ 
robes and the bishops’ gowns added a lively touch of color 
to the occasion. | 

Mrs. E. A. Strout came in from the country and opened her 
beautiful home for a very enjoyable afternoon tea. A recep- 
tion was held at the Olympic Hotel. There were also de- 
lightful land and water trips. The Auxiliary cannot express 
too strongly its appreciation of the hospitality extended by 
the people of Seattle. 

“All Problems Must Yield Ultimately to the Spirit of 
Friendliness.” 


Another Diocese Democratized 


(From the convention address of Bishop Reese of Southern 
Ohio) 


At the last convention a joint committee of the Field De- 
partment and the House of Churchwomen was appointed to 
consider and present to this convention recommendations 
which would make possible such changes in the constitu- 
tion and canons that will permit women a seat and vote in 
the convention. Last vear the committee on canons proposed 
an amendment to Article 4 of the Constitution which would 
make it possible for women to be delegates in the convention. 
Both the report of the joint committee and the proposed 
amendment of Article 4 of the Constitution will come before 
this convention for ratification. Your Bishop is not personally 
concerned whether such representation of the women Is per- 
missive or mandatory. He does, however, feel that the rights 
of a communicant in good standing in the Church should 
not be determined by the question of sex and that this right 
to work and worship should include the right of a voice and 
vote in diocesan conventions. 


The canons were adopted with only eight dissentient 
votes. 
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The Church Congress 


(Continued from July number) 


The last speaker was Mrs. Ethel E. Patterson of Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Patterson said that the trouble with many 
Christians is that they do not open their minds to receive 
new and larger truth. “We get to know so much that God 
can not teach us anything.” We must realize that every one 
of these cults has something of the truth in it and can teach 
us something. After describing briefly these cults Mrs. Pat- 
terson commented upon the advantages of Christian Science. 
It has a simplicity of organization, of meetings, of methods 
of giving, of publicity and of study. Our Church is so over- 
loaded with -organization today that we are suffocated to 
the point of death. Of course, the clergy are ashamed to 
make that statement. Ninety per cent of our energy is taken 
up in keeping our organizations merely going. We need to 
keep our minds fixed upon God and let His healing power 
work upon our lives. 


The discussion was very interesting. Father Williams 
thought that these health cults lost view of the purpose of 
God through the discipline of sickness and pain. Some 
thought that these cults over-emphasized the purely spiritual 
and lost sight of the practical values of life. Others thought 
that they tended to become ego-centric and to lose sight of 
the social values of Christianity. 


The evening session opened with an address by Bishop 
Murray, who spoke of the great contribution which the Con- 
gress makes to the life of the Church by harmonizing the 
various views and experiences in a large and comprehensive 
Church. He made a fervent plea that Church members bring 
this unifying influence to bear upon our international rela- 
tions in the promotion of world peace. 


The Rev. Herbert H. Gowen, D. D., of Seattle, Washington, 
was the first speaker on the subject, “How Can Christianity 
Satisfy the Religious Needs of All Races?” Dr. Gowen made 
a strong and eloquent address. After tracing the growth of 
religion in the early stages of human development and the 
culmination of the perfect revelation of God through Jesus 
Christ, Dr. Gowen showed the wonderful progress of the 
Church in the first two thousand years of its history. Chris- 
tianity is today open to the whole world and promises to 
meet the needs of all people. We must not judge by its par- 
tial mistakes and failures which come through human falli- 
bility. We must not try to judge it by the rapid speed of 
western methods. “We can not hustle God by the American 
boom spirit to do the work in a day.” We can not convert 
the world by our western efficiency methods. We can not 
measure progress by statistics alone. Many of the influences 
of Christianity are indirect. Christianity acts as a leaven that 
leavens the whole lump. It has influenced all of the world’s 
religions and many great men such as Gandhi and Tagore 
have the Christian spirit. We can hasten the progress of 
Christianizing the world by removing the obstacles such as 
narrow nationalism, sectarianism and partisanships. A world 
that is looking for the vision of the perfect vessel will not 
be satisfied by the broken pieces of the ship. We need to 
get rid of our race prejudices. “Do not build up a wall of 
partisanship between men and then blame the Holy Ghost for 
impotence.” We should include the great men of the world 
in our list of “Blackletter Saints.” Above all, we should culti- 
vate the maxima and not the minima. We should cultivate 
the largest thought of God’s universal life and purpose for 
all mankind. 


The last speaker on the subject was the Rev. William N. 
Guthrie, D. D., rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New 
York. Dr. Guthrie electrified the audience with his brilliant 
address. In his paradoxical way Dr. Guthrie began with the 
statement, “I don’t believe in missions.” Then he proceeded 
to show that he meant that he did not believe in them in 
the way that we try to project our western methods of wit- 
nessing to Christ to all people in the world. He made a plea 
for a more varied expression of Christianity in terms of 
the life and experiences of all peoples. Let us know Christ 
at the mouth of the stream of His universality and not alt 
merely one of the tributary branches. We have made Christ 
too narrow, too provincial. We should learn from others 
and enlarge our comprehension of the greatness of Christ. 
Dr. Guthrie again shocked the orthodoxy of many by his 
rather flippant reference to the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. But those who understood the whole problem of 
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modern higher criticism understood fully what he meant. 
He meant to say that we should get at the core and heart of 
the New Testament revelation and not be carired away into 
narrow, dogmatic views through a literal acceptance of 
every word as the word of God Himself. This was tonic to 
the thinking capacity of the audience, though disturbing to 
some of the older generation. Dr. Guthrie closed with a 
beautiful appeal for comprehensiveness by comparing the 
various manifestations of God’s truth to the earth’s flora 
with its great variety and its fundamental unity and beauty. 
Let us find Christ and witness Christ in many ways. 


The discussion brought out the general conviction that we 
have reached a crisis in the missionary program of the 
Church and that there must be a new revaluation of all of 
our methods and above all the need to restore the essential 
universality and the spirituality of the Christian Gospel in 
order to satisfy the spiritual needs of the various races and 
peoples of the world. 


The round table conference on Thursday morning was a 
rich feast. The two subjects were, “In What Sense Should 
Our Church Be Catholic?’ and “In What Sense Should Our 
Church Be Protestant?” There were two speakers on eaclf 
question. The first speaker on the former question was the 
Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, D. D., Bishop of Utah. Bishop 
Moulton reviewed the rich and varied contributions to the 
Church through her long historical life and many spiritual 
leaders. The Church needs the courage of her heritage. We 
require a keen sense of the responsibilities of Pentecost. 
The prime need of the Church is to be more gracious to her 
guests and their gifts. We should not divide types of religious 
experience and worship into separate groups of right or 
wrong. We should look upon all expressions of association 
with God, provided they are sincere and issue in religious 
comfort and kindly action, as equally essential. “Worship— 
high, exalted, wondrous worship—is the only thing that can 
save the world. Bring the Holy Communion back to its royal 
place. Let the people understand their own ministry of 
sacrificial worship.” “No form of devotion which does not 
offer or achieve this mystery for its worshipper can be per- 
fect or can give lasting contentment to a religious mind.” 
The Church should be Catholic in a sense which constitutes 
her as the meeting ground of God and man. “Perhaps the 
Catholic movement within our own fold may redeem our 
branch of the Catholic Church and our generation from the 
world which is too much with us today.” | 

The second speaker on the first subject was the Rev. 
Arthur Rogers, D. D., rector of St. Mark’s Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dr. Rogers preesnted a beautiful picture of the Church 
as gathering into her treasures things both old and new. 
While incorporating all of her rich treasures of the past, she 
was constantly adding to her enrichment by the accumulat- 
ing experiences of each succeeding age. The Church should 
be catholic in that she incorporates the totality of all human 
experience. The Church is more than an organism. It is 
more than an institution. The indwelling spirit is not in 
organizations or institutions themselves. It is not even con- 
fined to the House of Bishops or the National Council. The 
wind of the spirit bloweth where it listeth. We can par- 
ticipate in the mystery of the Upper Room without fully 
understanding it. The Catholic Church recognizes the true 
sense of proportion between the outward expression and the 
inward spirit, the permanent values and the temporary 
forms. 

In the absence of Bishop Thomas of Wyoming, who was 
to have been the first speaker on the question, “In What 
Sense Should Our Church Be Protestant?” the Rev. Samuel 
M. Dorrance, rector of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, gave the 
first address on that subject. Mr. Dorrance outlined with 
clearness the chief values of the Protestant Reformation. 
The Church should be Protestant in that it holds the equal 
authority of both clergy and laity. It makes the doctrine the 
vehicle for the expression of truth. It gives the Bible to all 
people in their own tongue. Its statement of truth must 
agree with the facts of life and experience. It is eager to 
learn from the present as well as to preserve the truth from 
the past. It believes in the working of the Holy Spirit in 
every age and generation. It honors the conscience of the 
individual and teaches him not to surrender it at any cost. 
It preserves the proper use of institutions as means and not 
as ends. It does not put ritual in the place of righteousness. 
Anglican Protestantism realizes that the excess of the 
Reformation dropped many valuable things from the Church. 
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We can restore them while preserving the precious gifts of 
the Reformation movement. 


The last speaker on this subject was the Rev. Edward S. 
White, rector of the Church of the Holy Communion, St. 
Louis. Mr. White made a clear distinction between the vari- 
ous meanings attached to the word “Protestant.” He dis- 
claimed the excesses of individualism of the Reformation, 
while claiming the realities and traditions of the Cathole 
Church. The Anglican Church represents a compromise be- 
tween the authority of the tradition of the Church and the 
rights of the individual conscience. Protestiatism refuses to 
be bound by the settlements of any one age. It brings the 
inherited traditions to the test of living experience. 


The discussion of these subjects brought out many valu- 
able thoughts. One speaker paid a tribute to the great here- 
tics of the Protestant Church. Another stressed the need of 
both Catholic and Protestant realizing their fundamental 
unity through worship. Another emphasized the need of 
keeping both Catholic and Protestant practice in close touch 
with the ethical passion of Christianity. We need the driving 
power of a great purpose and a sacrificial life to make the 
Church real to the people. The aim should be the realization 
of the Kingdom of God in the world. 

Thursday evening brought out a crowded hall and the 
highest pitch of interest was aroused by the speakers and 
the discussion. The first speaker on the subject, “The Re- 
lation of Christianity to Political and Industrial Democracy” 
was Judge Benjamin F. Bledsoe of Los Angeles. Judge Bled- 
soe stated that the Golden Rule must dominate our conduct 
on both fields of politics and industry. The Judge then out- 
lined what he thought were the relative rights of both capital 
and labor in the present-day conflicts. He emphasized the 
need of constitutional procedure in making all changes and 
the need of preserving the present form of American govern- 
ment. 

The next speaker was the Rt. Rev. William F. Faber, D. D., 
Bishop of Montana. Bishop Faber outlined the fundamental 
characteristic of the early Christianity as a “way” of life. 
He showed that it was a personal religion and a social re- 
ligion. It revealed the real worth of human personality 
through the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. The Bishop 
then traced the progress of the human race by being freed 
from many of its enslavements and degradations of the past. 
He made a severe indictment of the present social order and 
quoted facts to substantiate it. He closed with an eloquent 
plea for a thorough-going Christian democracy in the field 
of politics and industry. 

The last speaker was the Rev. J. Howard Melish, D. D., 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Melish pre- 
sented the Chritsian faith as always challenging the existing 
order in the world. It has always been a revolutionary re- 
ligion. Jesus stirred up the people and turned the world up- 
side down. True Christianity today would do the same thing. 
Christianity reveals the worth of every man, the downmost 
as well as the uppermost. It is a leaven that transforms the 
world. This is the essence of Christianity. It is an eternal 
discontent. This spirit has destroyed despotism in politics. 
It will destroy despotism in industry. Modern business is a 
state of warfare. It is governed by a one-man despotism. 
The slave-owner bossed the black man. The American pluto- 
crat bosses both the white and the yellow man in addition 
to the black man. In a Christian social order the principles 
of brotherhood and service will rule in the place of com- 
petition and greed. - 

The discussion of this subject brought out two opposed 
groups of ideas. One group agreed with the speakers in that 
the Christian principles must be put into action in politics 
and industry through a revolution in methods. Others 
thought that the present order must be preserved intact and 
that the general principles of Christian religion could be 
trusted to guide the individual in his actions. 

On the last day of the Congress the subjects considered 
were “Evangelism; Its Aims and Methods” and “Some Aids 
to Personal Religion.” It was more largely devotional in 
character. The first speaker on the former topic was the 
Very Rev. George R. E. MacDonald, dean of St. James’ Cathe- 
dral, Fresno. Dean MacDonald stated that we must redis- 
cover the Church as a living fellowship. We need a deepen- 
ing of personal religion. The dean reviewed the results of 
the Bishops’ Crusade, showing that it had stirred the Church 
to a fuller need of religious reality and personal responsi- 
bility for the spread of the Christian faith. 


The next speaker, the Rev. Granville M. Williams, S. S. J. 
E., made an earnest plea for reality of religious experience. 
He said that too many attend the Church services in a purely 
perfunctory way. Their minds are filled with thoughts of 
worldliness while in church. People can not convert others 
unless they are themselves converted. The greatest stumbling 
block in the way of converting the world to Christianity is 
the insincerity of the life of professed Christians. Father 
Williams described the technique of carrying out a week 
or ten-day parochial mission. He endorsed many of the 
methods of Frank Buchman. 

The discussion was lively. Some saw a danger in creating 
another piece of machinery to carry out the profession and 
program of evangelism. Several realized the need of a more 
real spiritual experience in our teaching in the Church. 
Bishop Moreland defined American asceticism. Mediaeval 
asceticism renounced the world for the Church. American 
asceticism renounces everything for business success. The 
Bishop said that our greatest need today is more consistent 
living on the part of Christians and a warmer spirit of fel- 
lowship among the members. 

The last session of the Congress considered the subject, 
“Some Aids to Personal Religion.” The Rev. Raymond S. 
Brown, rector of Trinity Church, Mount Vernon, New York, 
gave a most helpful and enlightening address on “Prayer.” 
Mr. Brown defined clearly the function of prayer, and 
showed the need of more prayer today. The objectivity and 
haste of modern life makes it more difficult to pray. We need 
to cultivate the habit of quietness and meditation. We need 
greater faith for potent prayer. 

In the absence of Dean Chalmers of Dallas, the Very Rev. 
Harry Beal of Los Angeles gave an address on “The Sacra- 
ments.” Dean Beal defined the meaning of sacraments and 
traced their use in the Church. He said that we need to 
make better preparation for the realization of their benefits. 

The last speaker was the Rev. Loring Batten, D. D., of the 
General Seminary, who spoke on “The Bible.” Dr. Batten 
gave a most illuminating talk on the place of the Bible in 
the Church and some practical aids in getting a better un- 
derstanding of it. While he deplored the decline in reading 
the Bible he showed that it is now increasing and that we 
have a more intelligent use of the Bible today than formerly. 

The Congress closed with a word of appreciation by Dr. 
Batten in behalf of the officers and speakers of the Congress 
and an expression of deep appreciation of the benefits and 
pleasures of the Congress by Bishop Parsons in behalf of 
the Diocese. 

The Rev. Mr. Dorrance served as secretary throughout the 
conference in a most efficient manner. 

During the conference several social events were held 
and some pleasure trips made to points of interest. 


Recollections of Phillip Brooks 


By BisHop BRENT, in The Living Church 


It would be difficult to discover the secret of the spell that 
Bishop Brooks’ preaching had on people. It lies hidden in 
that subtle thing, personality. He had at times such an influ- 
ence on me that I was affected physically. I felt as if I might 
be the string of a harp upon which a master hand was play- 
ing. I vibrated to his touch. But of this I am convinced, 
that much of the secret of his power lay in his experimental 
knowledge of human life, worked out in his pastoral relation- 
ships. There is no need of setting preaching and pastoral 
visiting one against the other. The good pastor is always 
worth listening to in the pulpit. 

My last memory of Bishop Brooks is of a couple of weeks 
before he died. St. Stephen’s Church was situated in a neigh- 
borhood known and loved by him. He once said to me as we 
walked through the squalid streets, that he yearned to come 
and live among the people resident there. It was originally 
known as the Boston “Neck.” When we built our parish 
house, after delving a bit, we struck the beams of a wharf 
and after that, the deep blue sea. As I was sitting reading 
in the Diocesan House, the Bishop thrust his head in the 
door. Seeing me he sang out, “Hello, Brent! How are things 
down on the ‘Neck’? Stiff?” and vanished, leaving behind 
the echo of a deep-throated laugh. Two weeks later his 
mortal remains were carried shoulder-high by a corps of 
students out of the church of his love to their last resting 
place in Auburn. 
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Che Pacific Churchman 


Judge Crothers Speaks for Church Club 


The Hon. George E. Crothers attended the twenty-seventh 
conference of the National Federation of Church Clubs of 
the United States, held at Briarcliff Manor, New York, last 
May and reported for the San Francisco Churchmen’s Round 
Table. The following summary of Judge Crothers’ address is 
taken from the official report of the conference: 


I am representing the Round Table. That is the name of 
our Church Club in San Francisco. I don’t think there is 
much that is new that I can report. The work is of the same 
character as that indicated elsewhere by the other speakers. 
The Round Table is a luncheon club consisting of representa- 
tives from all of the parishes in San Francisco and neigh- 
boring regions in the Diocese of California. 


The club undertakes a numer of activities, including all 
annual diocesan dinners, but I think its greatest value is that 
it serves as a meeting place every second Wednesday at noon, 
for the men of the Diocese and visitors in San Francisco. We 
now have established in Oakland, across the bay, a branch 
of this organization and for the same purpose. As you prob- 
ably know, the population of San Francisco’s metropolitan 
district is about equally divided—one group of cities on the 
east side and on the other side, on the peninsula, is San 
Francisco proper. 

I was very much impressed with the remarks of the last 
speaker and he has really found, I am sure, the key to the 
problem under discussion—the problem of bringing young 
people within the influence of the Church. I am sure that he 
has the key because a man who can build up a class from 
6 to 150 or thereabouts is bringing a message to the young 
which they wish to hear. The young folks, from 15 to 25, 
are not as frivolous or as flippant as they are given credit for 
being. Only the small minority are as frivolous as they seem. 
May I divert somewhat to illustrate that in another way? 

I presume throughout this country no other city has a 
greater reputation for being rather disorderly and free and 
easy in its conduct than San Francisco—unjustly so. I say 
unjustly so because a people that can have the largest per- 
centage and amount of savings bank deposits of any city of 
equal size in the world is not a frivolous city. We have 
almost a savings bank deposit for every inhabitant, for the 
reason that many people have savings deposits in more than 
one bank. They run into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Now the maintenance of a steady savings bank deposit is not 
frivolous. I think it one of the most serious things in life. 
Likewise, we have vast amounts of life insurance protecting 
the great majority of women and children, maintained by 
thoughtful, affectionate and unselfish men. 

I am a lawyer now, since I retired from the bench, but I 
am interested in life insurance as a side issue as a director 
and officer. As for life insurance, you can’t give the purchas- 
ers so much credit for that, because people who buy life in- 
surance are very much like people who are brought into the 
Church—you go out and get them and drag them in; 99 per 
cent of them have it brought to them by some one else as a 
message, as a duty and, by the way, don’t you realize that 
selling religion is very much like selling life insurance and 
that probably 99 per cent of the people who are brought into 
the Church and brought into the religious point of view have 
been brought in by a mother, or a father, or some friend, or 
through membership in some club? And you know that there 
is some duplication in all such efforts. The father and mother 
are each doing the same thing and there is no conflict about 
it in the family unless they are pulling for different churches. 

I wish to differ radically from the first speaker that I heard 
in his attitude toward that posture society. I think we ought 
to take that up very seriously! We ought to have a posture 
society among business men, professional men, yes, clergy- 
men, even politicians. The greatest curse and weakness of 
our people and that of all other nationalities is the fact that 
they want to take up a posture on the fence when there is 
un important issue at stake. They want to sit safely on the 
fence, a little on both sides of every question. They don’t 
want to be cranks or reformers. 

Then there is another thing about the young and the old. 
The fact is that the young have developed a certain ethical 
point of view which they have emphasized to the detriment 
of or the neglect of the technical theological or dogmatic 
point of view. They think that to listen through a theoretical, 
dogmatic sermon which they do not assimilate and can not 
apply to life is a dreadful waste of time. Now let me tell you 


that the last speaker didn’t emphasize dogmatism in his ser- 
mons or talks to his young people or they wouldn’t have been 
there. Let me tell you another thing—Christ never spent 
much of His time dogmatizing. What was His own test of his 
followers? “Inasmuch as you did it to the least of these, you 
did it unto Me.” He talked of love, service. It is true that 
we have in the Episcopal Church the most wonderful liturgy 
in the world. It isn’t equaled by any other. No one who 
understands it can fail to be interested in it or go away 
without being greatly benefited by it. But there are some of 
us who do not understand the fact that the young belong to 
another generation and they have a lot of new ideas. They 
want to go directly to the point of service and when they are 
not trying to get to the point of service, which always inter- 
ests them, they want to get to the point of pleasure, recrea- 
tion and all the other things that go to make a joyous and 
happy life. Can we blame them very much? I don’t think we 
differ so much from their point of view. Personally, I think 
that what we want is to put the emphasis in the Bible classes 
and in the young people’s societies on the simple, direct 
teachings of Christ Himself and forget archaic disputes of 
the dark ages. There isn’t a boy or girl in the land that isn’t 
thrilled by Christ’s teachings and His methods of instruction. 
Therefore, I think if we could have the text of the talks 
which the last speaker has given to those young people we 
would appreciate better how he has been striking a re- 
sponsive chord in the young. 

Relative to San Francisco, we have in the Cathedral there a 
club, which I also represent, which covers generally speak- 
ing the ground indicated by the diocesan club here. Of 
course, it has to do with the Cathedral itself and then each of 
the parishes has its club and they all understand that they 
are welcome at the Round Table. That Round Table probably 
has a regular attendance of about 25 but has several hundred 
at its annual dinners. However, I shouldn’t say “regular” at- 
tendance, because the same 25 are never there twice; in fact, 
hundreds go there during the year. I believe it binds together 
the whole Diocese and I think that just as a meeting point 
it is a tremendous influence for good. It takes an interest in 
and promotes anything which will advance the work of the 
Church. 

I know I have taken a lot more time than I should but I 
could not fail to comment on what I feel the last speaker has 
revealed, the fact that he had discovered a way of interesting 
young people in the religion of Jesus Christ Himself, and I 
think that if we only bring the actual message which Christ 
brought us to the young in their own language they will re- 
spond to it. Christ never used technical terms. You can 
hardly find one word of His that wasn’t a term that could 
be understood by anyone. I believe that if we try to put His 
teachings in simple, ordinary everyday language we will 
find a marvelous response. 


Crime Age and Its Cure 


The Sunday Schools of this country secure the attendance 
of but 25 per cent of the children of school age. Yet it pro- 
vides 85 per cent of our church members and its scholars 
are almost unknown in the criminal courts of this country. 
An eminent judge of New York has declared that not one 
youthful criminal in a thousand ever had any Sunday School 
training or religious education. Of 55,000 youthful crim- 
inals not one in six had ever heard of the Ten Command- 
ments. These schools are not all that they should be; but 
our criminal age is the result of the neglect of 75 per cent 
of the boys and girls of school age whose parents are not 
wise enough to send them to Sunday School. 

Is there a remedy for this condition? There certainty is, 
and it is being applied effectively in almost 3000 commu- 
nities in twenty-two different states. It secures the attend- 
ance of from 87 to 97 per cent of all the children in the 
primary grades. It has almost the unanimous endorsement 
of superintendents of schools where it has been applied. 
The law introduced into the Senate by Senator C. H. Cobb 
and defeated by a vote of six to five in committee provided 
for this privilege in the State of California. The plan was 
approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wil- 
liam John Cooper. The evangelical ministers of the state 
were practically unanimous for it. We need to sound again 
and again the slogan as expressed by Bishop Parsons, of 
San Francisco, “Education made democracy possible, and 
only religion can make it a success.”—Federation News. 
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The Call to the True Ministry 


The following letter constitutes the introduction to the 
latest volume of the Yale Preaching Lectures by Raymond 
Calkins, entitled, “The Eloquence of Christian Experience.” 

This letter was written by the author’s grandfather, James 
Morris Whiton, in reply to one received from his son, then 
at Yale College, asking for advice about entering the Chris- 
tian ministry. Although written seventy-five years ago, the 
letter describes with precision the ideal Christian ministry 
in our modern world. 

In these days, when the whole Church is in danger of 
conforming to the standards of traditionalism and the secu- 
‘ar world and losing the savor of Christian heroism, these 
words sound the bugle call to the Great Adventure of the 
true discipleship of Jesus Christ. 


“Woodlands, N. H., Nov. 12, 1850. 


“My dear Son: In your last letter you speak of having 
been thinking of the future of your life; and of seeming to 
hear the voice of duty calling you to be a minister. In re- 
gard to your future profession, I have always told you, you 
should be free, as far as I was concerned, to follow your 
own inclination and sense of duty. There is no employ- 
ment more noble or worthy than that of being a true min- 
ister of Christ. But if your feelings lead you toward that 
calling, I pray that you may not enter thereupon without 
a full realization of what a minister ought to be. For it 
grieves me exceedingly to observe how many there be that 
are called ministers who are nevertheless superficial dress- 
ers of the Lord’s vineyard, and who seem to think their 
proper vocation is in fine metaphysical reasonings, and in 
treating of an obscure dogmatic theology, striving to make 
plain what God has left in mystery, rather than, in a child- 
sike spirit, striving to receive in faith the revelation given 
us of the secret things that belong to the Lord our God, and 
to show the reality of that faith in earnest effort to do His 
will as taught in the Gospel of Him who came to preach 
good tidings unto the meek, to bind up the broken hearted, 
to heal the sick, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound... . 

“We upon whom these ‘Ends of the earth are come,” have 
a great destiny to fulfil. Within a generation the human 
mind has become unshackled and is fast becoming free: and 
freed, as it is, what has it not done? It has subdued the 
elements to its use, plays with the lightnings, overcomes 
the powers of nature, makes crooked places straight and 
rough places smooth. What then in this changed world is 
the office of the Christian ministry? Is it to lag behind 
in the race, teaching the dead dogmas of the theology of 
a past age, while men run wild in a wilderness of new 
discoveries and fall into a practical atheism: or rather, 
keeping itself up to the line of mental progress, is it not 
to shew to men that, wonderful as these things are, the 
Bible has foretold them all, thus leading men while acquir- 
ing a greater knowledge of the mysteries of God to a closer 
knowledge of Deity itself? 

“To see a Christian minister comprehending the won- 
derful movements of the human mind in these days, seeing 
therein the development of God’s own revelation, alive to 
the woes of the oppressed and downtrodden of our race, 
ever ready to help, aye, to lead in all proper ways for their 
elevation to the rank of the sons of God from which they 
nave fallen, ready wisely to combat error in high places, 
or in low, penetrated with the belief that what God has 
spoken of the future redemption and salvation of our race 
shall surely come to pass, and ready to stand in the front 
rank, to be a pioneer and guide to the minds of men, lead- 
ing them toward the truth—to be such a minister would be 
a fulfilment of my highest hopes. 

“But to be a minister, comfortably settled over a com- 
fortable people, with a nice comfortable church, a com- 
fortable salary, with no ideas of what mankind is doing 
save what come through some comfortably conservative re- 
ligious newspaper, that is not only behind the age but be- 
hind all ages; with no charities save those doled out through 
a few comfortably safe societies that once a month take 
their ‘collections by appointment,’ with no thought save to 
get through the world with ease, without rapping the 
knuckles of anybody who happens to be rich or ‘respect- 
able,’—rather than see you such a minister, I would have 
you a hewer of wood or a drawer of water.” 

“JAMES Morris WHITON.” 


Social Service Reports 


Social Service Department calls attention to three publica- 
tions. Instead of publishing the proceedings of the Des 
Moines conference uniformly with those of previous years 
two pamphlets have been issued, one containing the papers 
on parochial, diocesan, proevincial and national social serv- 
ice and one containing the paper by the Rev. Edward S. 
White on the religious approach to social service and the 
paper by Prof. Stuart Queen on the non-religious approach. 
These two pamphlets, at 15 cents each, may be obtained from 
the Bookstore, 281 Fourth avenue, New York. 

The third publication is a paper by Prof. Harrison Elliott 
of the Union Seminary, New York, on mental hygiene and 
religious education, in the August issue of Mental Hygiene, a 
quarterly published at 370 Seventh avenue, New York, 75 
cents a copy, or obtainable from the Social Service Depart- 
ment. 

Professor Elliott’s paper was read at one of the most inter- 
esting sessions of the National Conference of Social Work— 
not the Church Conference, the “other” one; a Roman priest 
presided over the session, which included Professor Elliott’s 
paper and one by the Rev. Pryor Grant of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, on mental hygiene in the moral and spir- 
itual development of the child. Mr. Grant’s paper is to ap- 
pear in a later issue of Mental Hygiene. All three men were 
former students of Dr. Marion Kenworthy of the New York 
School of Social Work, chairman of the Conference Division 
on Mental Hygiene. 


Christ Church Cathedral of St. Louis has a Cathedral Day 
each month for professional social workers. There is a serv- 
ice in the athedral followed by a conference on matters of 
common interest and a social hour. This is one of an increas- 
ing number of places where the Church is making special 
recognition of professional social workers. 


Out From the Shoulder 


In these days when the preacher is too often tempted tu 
compete for popularity with the back-slapping politician 
and the story-telling Rotarian, it is refreshing to hear about 
a preacher who delivers his message fearlessly with the tone 
of that authority which comes only from a deep and earnest 
conviction of the truths which he believes he is commis- 
sioned to preach. 

The following account of the resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Carstensen, of Holy Rood Church, New York, pictures the 
type of preacher who “hits out from the shoulder.” 

I have always believed that “plain speaking” from the pul- 
pit tells in the long run—that laymen like a parson who 
“hits out from the shoulder.” The fifty militant years of the 
Rev. Dr. Gustav Arnold Carstensen, of Holy Rood Church, 
New York, recently resigned at the age of seventy-six, are an 
abundant testimony to that effect. It is safe to say that the 
Church Militant in this country has had no more militant 
figure in the past quarter of a century than Dr. Carstensen. 
This distinguished cleric has always said what he meant and 
meant what he said, and his hearers have never been in 
doubt as to his meaning! He once denounced a well known 
critic of the Apostles’ Creed as “a pompous Pantaloon,” and 
accused another rector of “debasing his priesthood with 
weekly shows.” His words have never been weasel words, 
and the possibility of misunderstanding has ever been ren- 
dered impossible. People have always known, and beyond 
the shadow of misapprehension, just exactly where the rec- 
tor of Holy Rood stood. There is something refreshing, 
something exhilarating, about such a man; is there not? 
Only last February Dr. Carstensen, in rejecting the. presi- 
dency of the Church Temperance Society, said: “I believe 
Prohibition is wrong ethically, unsound economically and 
impossible psychologically.” When a man speaks like that 
vou may differ with him; but you cannot help respecting 
him. May God raise up similar “Forthrighters” for the min- 
istry of the Church in this and in all succeeding generations! 


Boarding in Los Angeles 


EPISCOPAI DEACONESS HOUSE—Beautiful location and — 


sunny, attractive rooms. Excellent board, $15 and $18 per 
week. 542 South Boyle avenue, Los Angeles. 
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The Liberal’s Position in the Church 
Bishop Parsons in The Living Church 


“He (the Liberal) not only believes in the loyalty of 
Catholic churchmen, he believes also that they have a con- 
tribution of great value to the Church of the future. But 
he is sure that it would end disastrously for the Church 
if that contribution, converted into a closed system of au- 
thoritative religion, came to usurp the place which is now 
held by those principles which were released at the period 
of the Reformation. He believes that it is the supreme 
achievement of the Anglican Communion that it has been 
both Catholic and Protestant. It has maintained a Cath. 
olic order, a Catholic culture and reverence for the past, 
with a Protestant freedom, a Protestant faith that Chris- 
tianity is not a religion of authority but a religion of the 
spirit. He would not change this basic relation. 


“Nor has the Liberal any quarrel with the Catholic’s 
unwillingness to be permanently bound by the Reforma- 
tion settlement or any other settlement of the past. He 
believes in the continued presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church, and therefore in the continually growing rev- 
elation of God through Christ in human life. He believes 
in preserving all the best which the past has to give, whether 
it be Reformation or pre-Reformation in character. He 
believes that the Catholic movement has brought back into 
our Church life many lost values. 


“But his undersanding of history and the contemporary 
world leads him to feel that a system which was of the 
highest value in the Middle Ages has not shown itself pro- 
ductive of unquestionably excellent results in modern times 
in those countries where it has reigned supreme. He thinks 
this is due to the fact that it is an inadequate expression 
of a sound Christian philosophy and a still more inade- 
quate expression of that Gospel which came to the world, 
the trust of a society, the infant Church, it is true, but 
which came primarily as a tremendous prophetic revela- 
tion in the Person of our Lord. He agrees with the Cath- 
olic in the principle that no past settlement can be per- 
manently binding; but not in the application. 

“Finally,, it seems to me that the Liberal agrees with 
the best of the Catholic group in believing that these ques- 
tions cannot be settled by legislation or by political dom- 
inance or by anything except brotherly conference, broth- 
erly cooperation, and the slow revelation of the larger 
ranges of truth. Let us be frank with one another even if 
frankness sometimes hurts; but let us above all things trust 
one another and remember that we are children of one 
Mother Church. 


An Adventure in Christian Unity 


To those who sometimes become discouraged over the 
progress in bringing about Church Unity we present an 
account, taken from The Churchman, of a recent adventure 
in Christian cooperation by the young people of the Massa- 
chusetts town of Stockbridge. Coming events cast their 
shadows before. 

Realizing the futility of divided Christian effort in the 
appeal to youth, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and the Con- 
gregational Church of Stockbridge recently entered into a 
“concordat” in regard to the young people’s work in both 
churches. The rector of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Edmund R. 
Laine, Jr., suggested to the Rev. C. Williams Fisher, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, that two Sunday evenings of 
each month be given to the Young People’s Fellowship of St. 
Paul’s. for work with all the young people of the town, and 
two Sunday evenings be given to the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Congregational Church for the same purpose. 

An agreement was drawn up and it has worked remark- 
ably well. St. Paul’s Young People’s Fellowship meets on the 
first and third Sunday evenings of each month with all the 
Christian Endeavorers there and heartily taking part and 
the Congregational Christian Endeavor meets on the second 
and third Sunday evenings with St. Paul’s Fellowship join- 
ing in enthusiastically with them. Under the plan both soci- 
eties have grown greatly. 

The only other church in Stockbridge is the Roman Cath- 
olic, of which the priest, the Rev. P. T. O’Conner, is a firm 
advocate of cooperation and goodwill in everything that 
makes for the service of religion in the community. Chris- 
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tianity presents a pretty united front in this old New Eng- 
land village where Jonathan Edwards once labored and 
preached. 


The Prophetic Leadership of the Church Press 


By Tue Rev. Freperickx B. Harris, 


President of the Federated Churches of Washington, 


(From an address delivered at the recent meeting of the 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press of America.) 


Above all things else, the pastor and the church needs the 
religious press, not to guard but to guide. There are a suf- 
ficient number who are standing guard with conservative, 
old theological flint muskets around the traditions of the 
elders. What pastor is there who does not know well that 
attitude of mind which looks with reverence on anything 
which bears the stamp of age, simply because it is old, and 
resents as sacrilege or vandalism all criticism or change? 
There are enough elect sisters and pious deacons who can 
be counted on to insist on standing by the old paths and old 
methods in the spirit of the old lady who strenuously ob- 
jected to stained glass windows in the church, insisting that 
she wanted the glass just as the Lord made it. 

There are valid reasons, perhaps, why we cannot look in 
certain ecclesiastical directions for prophecy and progress. 
Bishop McConnell, at the semi-annual meeting of the Board 
of Bishops, declared, “A board of bishops cannot do much 
pioneering or cutting new paths or breaking new ground. 
That has to be done by individual pastors. A board, in the 
nature of things, is expected always to be guarding this or 
that.” 

A certain town in New Jersey, where a word of prophecy 
with regard to a warless world has been covered with an 
iron band, is not the only place where the iron band of 
militarism has been put around the prophetic note. Let the 
pulpit or the press remove that iron band at their peril. For 
instance, take the very live question of militarism. I believe 
with all my heart that that is where the acid test for the 
Church is going to be, and already is. I believe Dr. Jeffer- 
son is exactly right when he declares, “We are approaching 
the end of an era. The Christian Church has reached a 
crisis in its career. It can not go on as it has been doing. 
It has got to become more Christian or cease to claim to be 
the leader of the world. The time has come when the Chris- 
tian Church must say to diplomats and statesmen, ‘Put up 
your sword.’ It cannot serve Christ and Mars.” 

The fight is on. The pulpit can utter platitudes about a 
hundred things, just as a religious paper can comment on a 
hundred thjngs, and there will be no reaction. But serve 
notice as, thank God, some pulpits and some papers are, 
that the Church will never again surrender its moral leader- 
ship, will never consent to sacrifice any of the fresh harvest 
of young life to pull business chestnuts out of foreign fires; 
will refuse to goosestep just because politicians blow the 
bugle, and you will soon hear from somebody. Some of us 
in the capital of the nation, who have lifted up our voices 
against present military tendencies, know how live a subject 
that is. There are all sorts of hundred-per cent American 
organizations and hysterical, patriotic daughters of this and 
that who, because the Church is insisting as never before 
that the Cross must be above the flag, are charging the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace with harboring Bolshevik atti- 
tudes and sympathies. Certainly, the voice of the Christian 
pulpit and the Christian press should be as prophetic as to 
the possibility of a warless world as was the American Am- 
bassador to Germany only last week, when he declared, “I 
say that in the era in which mankind now is entering a 
nation can no longer protect itself by armaments, but the 
surest and cheapest defense will be justice, good under- 
standing and mutual respect. The new age calls loudly for 
disarmanent, to which it behooves the nations to respond 
with alacrity.” 

The task and avowed aim of the Church cannot be the 
preservation of its own life, or the perfection of its own 
machinery, or the guarding of its own creeds, but the con- 
tribution it can make toward the new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness. The acid test is not what is to 


happen to the Church but what is to happen through the 
Church. There is enough in that conception to change the 
idea of a Church from a club to a crusade on which the 
whole future of civilization depends. 
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Shut Out the Stars 


(Editorial in Good Housekeeping Magazine) 


There are some things one never forgets. One of them is 
how white the moonlight seemed to a boy kneeling at his 
bedroom window, dreaming the dreams that would not let 
him go, while all the world seemed asleep and careless of 
the beauty that was almost like pain. Another is the illimit- 
able number of stars when one stood where the whole of 
the heavens, not just a fragment of them, could be seen— 
stars without number, stars big and little, bright and dim, 
but each radioing the message, ““lhere is, there is something 
more to life than there seems to be; keep your eyes on us.” 
And now we are shutting out the stars, building ourselves 
cities where the millions gather and the garishness of noon- 
day floods the streets and banishes the kindly, whispering 
dark, so that no eye can penetrate to the great spaces where 
troop the stars or see them in their marching. 


This is bitter loss, none the less so because so many do 
not know it. The flower may not be conscious of the dryness 
creeping about its roots, but it fades. The soul may not miss 
the sprinkling of the dust from the stars, but something that 
has no other source is gone—a something that inspires, that 
conceives dreams, that whispers, “Never be satisfied.” 


“It is no small damage that we city folk lose the stars,” 
says a metropolitan editorial writer. “Can it be entirely ac- 
cident that the birthplaces of great ideas have been so large- 
ly spots whose skies are clear? Would those somber, glori- 
ous figures of the Hebrew prophets have held the world’s 
thoughts for nearly thirty centuries so largely in their fin- 
gers if the high hills of Palestine had been forever overcast 
with clouds?” Does the question mean anything to you? 


~- Does it remind you that the stars-are still there, and the 


everlasting hills, with their calling, their consolation, their 
content? “No country boy,” says the writer just quoted, 
“stepping out of doors on a clear night can miss the knowl- 
edge of other worlds than ours.” It is good knowledge to 
have and as this month we stand night after night where 
the stars seem very close, we shall hope that you too are 
wondering about the purposes of God and why the hand that 
is and holds beauty should give and withhold not. 


Need of a United Voice For World Peace 


The greatest need of the hour for the promotion of world- 
peace, says Dr. William Pierson Merrill, President of the 
World Alliance, is a united Church which can voice the will 
of God. 

This thought was forcibly expressed in the following 
words from Dr. Merrill’s opening address. 

“It is time the churches were making larger use of their 
influence. When the will of God is clear, the Church can 
and should speak with authority. And we know that friend- 
ship between nations, a drawing together for a friendly 
world, in which war shall ultimately be unthinkable, is 
straight in line with the will of God. Then let the Church 
speak out, so that men will give heed. There was something 
we may well long and pray to recover in the way Chrysostom 
spoke at Constantinople and Ambrose at Milan, compelling 
governments to do the will of God, not by earthly power or 
ghostly threats, but by sheer authority of Christ’s unques- 
tionable truth, and the silent support of the conscience of 
mankind. If once there stands before the world a Church 
purged of the demons of disunity, pettiness and uncharita- 
bleness; a Church united on the great things of Christ, and 
caring little for the small change of dogma and traditions; 
a Church that does in fact gather up and focus the con- 
science of mankind; a Church divinely careless of what hap- 
pens to itself, if only the Kingdom of God may go forward; 
a Church that puts Christ above every other name, and the 
Cross above every other banner; then at last Christ will 
speak peace to the nations; for then at last He will have a 
body through which His spirit can speak so that all who 
hear will bow the head.” 


A North London Congregational church recently sought to 
learn what the younger members of the congregation felt 
about religious matters generally—“not what you think you 
ought to feel.” Here are some of the interesting replies to the 
questions: 


“From the purely religious point of view let us make more 
of an adventure, a joyous adventure, a heroic crusade, of 
our religion. Wake up the young people by appealing to their 
courage and manhood and womanhood. Christianity is 
worth while because it is hard, and hard because it is worth 
while. Let us say so.” 


“Sermons are nearly always interesting but rather inclined 
to be high-brow. I feet a need for sermons dealing plainly 
with the Christian attitude on questions we ‘come up against’ 
on the other six days of the week.” 


“I should like more often to have a series of short prayers, 
especially silent prayers, on real matters of moment—like 
the prayers Mr. Sheppard has instituted at St. Martin’s: ‘Let 
us pray for those who are sick;’ then a minute’s silence fol- 
lowed by a response or an ‘Amen.’ ‘Let us pray for the un- 
employed, for the poor and for all those that are at odds 
with life.’ ‘Let us pray for courage,’ and the like.” 

“If dancing is wicked, let’s start a crusade against it. If it 


is not, let us have the courage to institute it and not be 
afraid of a few old fogeys.” 


Handbook for Young People 


Prepared by The National Federation of Episcopal Young 
People; Price $1.00. 


A practical book full of definite suggestions and resource 
material, compiled from actual experience. The book con- 
tains a Foreword by Bishop Murray and Mr. Suter and has 
seven sections: 


General Introduction—The scope and function of the Na- 
tional Organization and National Commission, Reports 
and Recommendations of the National Commission and 
the National Constitution. 


Building the Whole Program—Suggestions for building the 


program, illustrative types of programs, enterprises and 
resource material. 


A Book of Prayer and Worship—Suggestions for building 
the Service of Worship, Prayers, Benedictions, Litanies, 
Meditations, Preparation Services, Bible Readings, 
Hymns, Grace at Meals and an Admission Service. 


A Book of Songs of Fellowship—aA compilation of the songs 


used by the young people’s groups throughout the coun- 
try. 


Building the Parish Organization—Suggestions for building 
the organization, illustrative types of organization, 
constitutions, parliamentary procedure and recommen- 
dations for the weekly meeting. 


Building the Conference Program—Outline of the steps 
necessary for planning and conducting conferences, 
with illustrative types of conferences. 


Lists—A list of existing Handbooks and Newspapers avail- 
able from different parts of the country, and address 
list of the National Commission members. 


Two distinct features are the pocket envelop on the back 
cover and the section of blank pages for notes. The book 
is in loose leaf form so that material published later can be 
added at a nominal cost. In the binder, which is standard 
size, can be used Leafax sheets, sections from the recrea- 
tion manual “Handy,” and any of the publication put out 
for young people by the International Council of Religious 
Education. Send in your order now to The Book Store, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or to 


THE CHURCH BOOK SHOP > 
1051 Taytor STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


There is a little fiend called Worry which has a great mas- 
tery over civilized mankind. When Worry has entered the 
soul of a man it will not let him live in the present or enjoy 
life sufficient and must be supplemented by the evils of an 
imaginary future. It is the little things of life that give rise to 
worry;.and on these little things, because of their littleness, 
the imagination plays freely and makes them appear great. 
Actual sorrows will reach us soon enough, and it will be 
serious enough when they come, without being watched fo 


‘as a welcome friend.—P. Wickstead. | 
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The Liberal’s Position in the Church 
Bishop Parsons in The Living Church 


“He (the Liberal) not only believes in the loyalty of 
Catholic churchmen, he believes also that they have a con- 
tribution of great value to the Church of the future. But 
he is sure that it would end disastrously for the Church 
if that contribution, converted into a closed system of au- 
thoritative religion, came to usurp the place which is now 
held by those principles which were released at the period 
of the Reformation. He believes that it is the supreme 
achievement of the Anglican Communion that it has been 
both Catholic and Protestant. It has maintained a Cath 
olic order, a Catholic culture and reverence for the past, 
with a Protestant freedom, a Protestant faith that Chris- 
tianity is not a religion of authority but a religion of the 
spirit. He would not change this basic relation. 


“Nor has the Liberal any quarrel with the Catholic’s 
unwillingness to be permanently bound by the Reforma- 
tion settlement or any other settlement of the past. He 
believes in the continued presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church, and therefore in the continualiy growing rev- 
elation of God through Christ in human life. He believes 
in preserving all the best which the past has to give, whether 
it be Reformation or pre-Reformation in character. He 
believes that the Catholic movement has brought back into 
our Church life many lost values. 


“But his undersanding of history and the contemporary 
world leads him to feel that a system which was of the 
highest value in the Middle Ages has not shown itself pro- 
ductive of unquestionably excellent results in modern times 
in those countries where it has reigned supreme. He thinks 
this is due to the fact that it is an inadequate expression 
of a sound Christian philosophy and a still more inade- 
quate expression of that Gospel which came to the world, 
the trust of a society, the infant Church, it is true, but 
which came primarily as a tremendous prophetic revela- 
tion in the Person of our Lord. He agrees with the Cath- 
olic in the principle that no past settlement can be per- 
manently binding; but not in the application. 

“Finally,, it seems to me that the Liberal agrees with 
the best of the Catholic group in believing that these ques- 
tions cannot be settled by legislation or by political dom- 
inance or by anything except brotherly conference, broth- 
erly cooperation, and the slow revelation of the larger 
ranges of truth. Let us be frank with one another even if 
frankness sometimes hurts; but let us above all things trust 
one another and remember that we are children of one 
Mother Church. 


An Adventure in Christian Unity 


To those who sometimes become discouraged over the 
progress in bringing about Church Unity we present an 
account, taken from The Churchman, of a recent adventure 
in Christian cooperation by the young people of the Massa- 
chusetts town of Stockbridge. Coming events cast their 
shadows before. 

Realizing the futility of divided Christian effort in the 
appeal to youth, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and the Con- 
gregational Church of Stockbridge recently entered into a 
“concordat” in regard to the young people’s work in both 
churches. The rector of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Edmund R. 
Laine, Jr., suggested to the Rev. C. Williams Fisher, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, that two Sunday evenings of 
each month be given to the Young People’s Fellowship of St. 
Paul’s. for work with all the young people of the town, and 
two Sunday evenings be given to the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Congregational Church for the same purpose. 

An agreement was drawn up and it has worked remark- 
ably well. St. Paul’s Young People’s Fellowship meets on the 
first and third Sunday evenings of each month with all the 


Christian Endeavorers there and heartily taking part and 


the Congregational Christian Endeavor meets on the second 
and third Sunday evenings with St. Paul’s Fellowship join- 
ing in enthusiastically with them. Under the plan both soci- 
eties have grown greatly. 

The only other church in Stockbridge is the Roman Cath- 
olic, of which the priest, the Rev. P. T. O’Conner, is a firm 
advocate of cooperation and goodwill in everything that 
makes for the service of religion in the community. Chris- 


tianity presents a pretty united front in this old New Eng- 
land village where Jonathan Edwards once labored and 
preached. 


The Prophetic Leadership of the Church Press 


By Tue Rev. Freperick B.. Harris, 


President of the Federated Churches of Washington, D. C. 


(From an address delivered at the recent meeting of the 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press of America.) 


Above all things else, the pastor and the church needs the 
religious press, not to guard but to guide. There are a suf- 
ficient number who are standing guard with conservative, 
old theological flint muskets around the traditions of the 
elders. What pastor is there who does not know well that 
attitude of mind which looks with reverence on anything 
which bears the stamp of age, simply because it is old, and 
resents as sacrilege or vandalism all criticism or change? 
There are enough elect sisters and pious deacons who can 
be counted on to insist on standing by the old paths and old 
methods in the spirit of the old lady who strenuously ob- 
jected to stained glass windows in the church, insisting that 
she wanted the glass just as the Lord made it. 

There are valid reasons, perhaps, why we cannot look in 
certain ecclesiastical directions for prophecy and progress. 
Bishop McConnell, at the semi-annual meeting of the Board 
of Bishops, declared, “A board of bishops cannot do much 
pioneering or cutting new paths or breaking new ground. 
That has to be done by individual pastors. A board, in the 
nature of things, is expected always to be guarding this or 
that.” 

A certain town in New Jersey, where a word of prophecy 
with regard to a warless world has been covered with an 
iron band, is not the only place where the iron band of 
militarism has been put around the prophetic note, Let the 
pulpit or the press remove that iron band at their peril. For 
instance, take the very live question of militarism. I believe 
with all my heart that that is where the acid test for the 
Church is going to be, and already is. I believe Dr. Jeffer- 
son is exactly right when he declares, “We are approaching 
the end of an era. The Christian Church has reached a 
crisis in its career. It can not go on as it has been doing. 
It has got to become more Christian or cease to claim to be 
the leader of the world. The time has come when the Chris- 
tian Church must say to diplomats and statesmen, ‘Put up 
your sword.’ It cannot serve Christ and Mars.” 

The fight is on. The pulpit can utter platitudes about a 
hundred things, just as a religious paper can comment on a 
hundred thjngs, and there will be no reaction. But serve 
notice as, thank God, some pulpits and some papers are, 
that the Church will never again surrender its moral leader- 
ship, will never consent to sacrifice any of the fresh harvest 
of young life to pull business chestnuts out of foreign fires; 
will refuse to goosestep just because politicians blow the 
bugle, and you will soon hear from somebody. Some of us 
in the capital of the nation, who have lifted up our voices 
against present military tendencies, know how live a subject 
that is. There are all sorts of hundred-per cent American 
organizations and hysterical, patriotic daughters of this and 
that who, because the Church is insisting as never before 
that the Cross must be above the flag, are charging the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace with harboring Bolshevik atti- 
tudes and sympathies. Certainly, the voice of the Christian 
pulpit and the Christian press should be as prophetic as to 
the possibility of a warless world as was the American Am- 
bassador to Germany only last week, when he declared, “I 
say that in the era in which mankind now is entering a 
nation can no longer protect itself by armaments, but the 
surest and cheapest defense will be justice, good under- 
standing and mutual respect. The new age calls loudly for 
disarmanent, to which it behooves the nations to respond 
with alacrity.” 

The task and avowed aim of the Church cannot be the 
preservation of its own life, or the perfection of its own 
machinery, or the guarding of its own creeds, but the con- 
tribution it can make toward the new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness. The acid test is not what is to 


happen to the Church but what is to happen through the 
Church. There is enough in that conception to change the 
idea of a Church from a club to a crusade on which the 
whole future of civilization depends. 
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Shut Out the Stars 


(Editorial in Good Housekeeping Magazine) 


There are some things one never forgets. One of them is 
how white the moonlight seemed to a boy kneeling at his 
bedroom window, dreaming the dreams that would not let 
him go, while all the world seemed asleep and careless of 
the beauty that was almost like pain. Another is the illimit- 
able number of stars when one stood where the whole of 
the heavens, not just a fragment of them, could be seen— 
stars without number, stars big and little, bright and dim, 
but each radioing the message, “There is, there is something 
more to life than there seems to be; keep your eyes on us.” 
And now we are shutting out the stars, building ourselves 
cities where the millions gather and the garishness of noon- 
day floods the streets and banishes the kindly, whispering 
dark, so that no eye can penetrate to the great spaces where 
troop the stars or see them in their marching. 


This is bitter loss, none the less so because so many do 
not know it. The flower may not be conscious of the dryness 
‘creeping about its roots, but it fades. The soul may not miss 
the sprinkling of the dust from the stars, but something that 
has no other source is gone—-a something that inspires, that 
conceives dreams, that whispers, “Never be satisfied.” 


“It is no small damage that we city folk lose the stars,” 
says a metropolitan editorial writer. “Can it be entirely ac- 
cident that the birthplaces of great ideas have been so large- 
ly spots whose skies are clear? Would those somber, glori- 
ous figures of the Hebrew prophets have held the world’s 
thoughts for nearly thirty centuries so largely in their fin- 
gers if the high hills of Palestine had been forever overcast 
with clouds?” Does the question mean anything to you? 


~Poes TE Femind you that the stars-are still there, and the 


everlasting hills, with their calling, their consolation, their 
content? “No country boy,” says the writer just quoted, 
“stepping out of doors on a clear night can miss the knowl- 
edge of other worlds than ours.” It is good knowledge to 
have and as this month we stand night after night where 
the stars seem very close, we shall hope that you too are 
wondering about the purposes of God and why the hand that 
is and holds beauty should give and withhold not. | 


Need of a United Voice For World Peace 


The greatest need of the hour for the promotion of world- 
peace, says Dr. William Pierson Merrill, President of the 
World Alliance, is a united Church which can voice the will 
of God. : 

This thought was forcibly expressed in the following 
words from Dr. Merrill’s opening address. 

“It is time the churches were making larger use of their 
influence. When the will of God is clear, the Church can 
and should speak with authority. And we know that friend- 
ship between nations, a drawing together for a friendly 
world, in which war shall ultimately be unthinkable, is 
straight in line with the will of God. Then let the Church 
speak out, so that men will give heed. There was something 
we may well long and pray to recover in the way Chrysostom 
spoke at Constantinople and Ambrose at Milan, compelling 
governments to do the will of God, not by earthly power or 
ghostly threats, but by sheer authority of Christ’s unques- 
tionable truth, and the silent support of the conscience of 
mankind. If once there stands before the world a Church 
purged of the demons of disunity, pettiness and uncharita- 
bleness; a Church united on the great things of Christ, and 
caring little for the small change of dogma and traditions; 
a Church that does in fact gather up and focus the con- 
science of mankind; a Church divinely careless of what hap- 
pens to itself, if only the Kingdom of God may go forward; 
a Church that puts Christ above every other name, and the 
Cross above every other banner; then at last Christ will 
speak peace to the nations; for then at last He will have a 
body through which His spirit can speak so that all who 
hear will bow the head.” | 


A North London Congregational church recently sought to 
learn what the younger members of the congregation felt 
about religious matters generally—“‘not what you think you 
ought to feel.” Here are some of the interesting replies to the 
questions: 


“From the purely religious point of view let us make more 
of an adventure, a joyous adventure, a heroic crusade, of 
our religion. Wake up the young people by appealing to their 
courage and manhood and womanhood. Christianity is 
worth while because it is hard, and hard because it is worth 
while. Let us say so.” 


“Sermons are nearly always interesting but rather inclined 


to be high-brow. I feet a need for sermons dealing plainly 
with the Christian attitude on questions we ‘come up against’ 
on the other six days of the week.” 


“I should like more often to have a series of short prayers, 
especially silent prayers, on real matters of moment—like 
the prayers Mr. Sheppard has instituted at St. Martin’s: ‘Let 
us pray for those who are sick;’ then a minute’s silence fol- 
lowed by a response or an ‘Amen.’ ‘Let us pray for the un- 
employed, for the poor and for all those that are at odds 
with life.’ ‘Let us pray for courage,’ and the like.” 


“If dancing is wicked, let’s start a crusade against it. If it 


is not, let us have the courage to institute it and not be 
afraid of a few old fogeys.” 


Handbook for Young People 


Prepared by The National Federation of Episcopal Young 
People; Price $1.00. 


A practical book full of definite suggestions and resource 
material, compiled from actual experience. The book con- 
tains a Foreword by Bishop Murray and Mr. Suter and has 
seven sections: 


General Introduction—The scope and function of the Na- 
tional Organization and National Commission, Reports 
and Recommendations of the National Commission and 
the National Constitution. 


Building the Whole Program—Suggestions for building the © 


program, illustrative types of programs, enterprises and 
resource material. | 


A Book of Prayer and Worship—Suggestions for building 
the Service of Worship, Prayers, Benedictions, Litanies, 
Meditations, Preparation Services, Bible Readings, 
Hymns, Grace at Meals and an Admission Service. 


A Book of Songs of Fellowship—A compilation of the songs 


used by the young people’s groups throughout the coun- 
try. 


Building the Parish Organization—Suggestions for building 
the organization, illustrative types of organization, 
constitutions, parliamentary procedure and recommen- 
dations for the weekly meeting. 


Building the Conference Program—Outline of the steps 
necessary for planning and conducting conferences, 
with illustrative types of conferences. 


Lists—A list of existing Handbooks and Newspapers avail- 
able from different parts of the country, and address 
list of the National Commission members. 7 


Two distinct features are the pocket envelop on the back 
cover and the section of blank pages for notes. The book 
is in loose leaf form so that material published later can be 
added at a nominal cost. In the binder, which is standard 
size, can be used Leafax sheets, sections from the recrea- 
tion manual “Handy,” and any of the publication put out 
for young people by the International Council of Religious 
Education. Send in your order now to The Book Store, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or to 


THE CHURCH BOOK SHOP > 
1051 TayiLor STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


There is a little fiend called Worry which has a great mas- 
tery over civilized mankind. When Worry has entered the 
soul of a man it will not let him live in the present or enjoy 
life sufficient and must be supplemented by the evils of an 
imaginary future. It is the little things of life that give rise to 
worry; .and on these little things, because of their littleness, 
the imagination plays freely and makes them appear great. 
Actual sorrows will reach us soon enough, and it will be 
serious enough when they come, without being watched for 


‘as a welcome friend.—P. Wickstead. 
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Marks of a Christian 


| By Bishop JOHNSON in The Witness ECCLESI ASTIC AL SUPPLY 


l am not your judge but a weak sinner. So are you I 


imagine. Try to remember that the effectiveness of your } ASSOCI ATION ) 


testimony is limited by the manner of its delivery—whether | 


you like it or not, humility is the basic virtue of a Chris- 328-330 Stockton Street San Francisco, California | 

tian. The humility of St. Peter, who was far from infallible, Carries an exceptionally attractive assortment of 

and of St. Paul, who was sometimes irascible. This humility IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC £ 
is never arrogant in tone or manner, for arrogance is deadly. CHURCH FURNISHINGS, RELIGIOUS ARTICLES, BOOKS a 


It is, I fancy, as tender toward heretics who are without at surprisingly low prices 
as Christ was toward Samaritans. As impersonal toward 
wealth or poverty, culture or barbarism, wisdom or foolish- 

ness, as the Master was. As patient in enduring the stupid, 
the dull and the passionate as He always was. As forbearing 


in enduring personal persecution and insults as He was. As if McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 


onsi f all tho ho form the Body of Christ ou 
considerate of all those who form the Body of Christ as y CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


would want Him to be considerate of you. As tolerant 


toward pious opinions which do not infringe upon your lib- 444 California Street, San Francisco 
erty as you expect others to tolerate your peculiarities and 4; and at Portland and Los Angeles | 
eccentricities. | Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


In the recent war that modern knight, Thomas Edward 
Lawrence, who organized Arabia and the Arabs into a splen- 
did fighting machine which humbled Turkey more than the COMMUNION WINE,— As the regulations of the Prohibition 
fleets of England, had to spend most of his time in settling Department prohibit the advertising of Sacramental wines we can 
the private feuds between the various Arab tribes, before "° longer carry this class of advertising. The clergy, however, 
Turkey was in the least alarmed over the situation. When he desiring to procure Communion wine may obtain application 


| succeeded in this effort, the central powers offered $50,000 blanks and other information from Ecclesiastical Supply Associa- 
' for his body, dead or alive. tion, 328-330 Stockton Street, San Francisco, or from the Diocesan 


; r Until the Body of Christ composes its feuds and seeks a House as heretofore. 
: mutual understanding of its pious differences, I fancy the 

devil would agree with the American general in the revolu- ig —— 

tion who said: “Why capture General Howe when we would 

probably get an abler and more active leader in his place?” 

The absurdities of our fellow churchmen are most annoy- 

ing to us, but the feuds which spring out of our recrimina- “The Seal of Success”’ 
| tions are most consoling to the enemy of Christ. Why dis- 
| turb us when we are so occupied with one another’s dis- Y 
| agreeable traits that we have little time for aggressive war- ° . 
| mee ubstantial benefits await you 
| Christ is the head of His Church as He has been for twenty The M 
4 centuries and He is inspiring the sincere and the earnest e Munson School is a ;: 
i to serve Him. dominant factor of respon- 3 
4 As Dr. Clayton of Tabor College, in the unique position sible helpfulness in Pacific : 
1 that he occupies, has most profoundly remarked: “It is Coast business training. a 
i much the same kind of a person who attends the week- 

2} night prayer meeting in the Congregational Church as at- SESSIONS 4 
tends the early service in our own, and each is conscien- Monday to Friday, inclusive, 9 to 4 p.m. 
| tiously seeking the presence of Christ according to His ‘ 
4 promises.” 9 
’ This common ground of earnestness is the hope of Munson School for Private Secretaries F 
' Christendom, Let us recognize that we are to use the forces LUCILE SMITH, Founder * 
i with which He supplies us in such a way that we will seek Phone Franklin 306 Send for Catalog 600 Sutter Street 4 
for the mutual understanding and sympathetic purpose, a 
4 rather than to sit in Moses’ seat without any special invita- 
tion to do so. 
i Some of you have pious opinions and practices which you 7 Z 
hi hold dear and which I do not greatly esteem. I, in turn, 
| have many habits of speech and action which I can see are THE SAN FRAN CIS » O BANK q 
t highly irritating to some of you. But we have, or ought to SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 4 
have, one thing in common, and that is our blood-relation- 
it i ice j in 1fo 
ship with Jesus Christ, whose service is perfect freedom. she ad d 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks , 
i Latest News from China MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
{ The news letters from Hankow, Anking and Shanghai 526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

bring details of the constant difficulties under which the JUNE 30th, 1927 E 
| kow. He is asking for a layman, a foreigner, to act as treas- Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 4,700,000.00 ks 
t | urer of the district, in the business office in Hankow. Bishop Employees’ Pension Fund over $575,000.00, 4 
Huntington was to go to Wuhu in June for the examination / standing on Books at _ 41.00 g 
| raves writes that he is “in constant touc ma the HT STREET BRANCH (O00 : 3 
| Keg sage, aggro Wusih and Soo- W St PORTAL BRANCH. West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St 4 
chow. ere the Chinese clergy have been able to stay or x 
| have returned to their stations, services go on much as FOUR pale 
| and in the other places the catechists do what they can to COMPUTED sacaeecht TER Dar Sent per annum, a 
: A and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
ih keep things going. Nothing has encouraged us more than the AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
| way in which our Chinese have shouldered responsibilities.” 
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Che Pacific Churchman 


The Annoying American Conscience 
Editorial in The Living Church 


The following dispatch from the national office of the Fed- 
eral Council of Church is their reply to a telegram of inquiry 
from this office in regard to charges made in a series of reso- 
lutions introduced into Congress by Congressman Free. 
Those charges cover a considerable range of subjects but 
the most serious of them only were the subjects of our in- 
quiry. It will be observed that these charges are met by a 
general denial. 


“Replying to your telegram neither Federal Council of 
Churches nor any of its commissions have ever had anything 
whatever to do with any group affiliated with Third Inter- 
nationale. Any such suggestion is utterly absurd. Neither 
Federal Council nor any of its commissions has combatted 
measures for national defense. Your question concerning 
attitude toward preparedness for war requires extended 
statement of Federal Council’s position, which is being for- 
warded by mail.—F. E. Johnson.” 


The Episcopal Church is not affiliated with the Federal 
Council, though, under instruction from General Convention, 
there is a wholesome co-operation with certain of its com- 
missions. We are, therefore, not prejudiced parties in con- 
nection with these charges. 


Moreover, the policy of the Episcopal Church is to give 
advice to the civil authorities very rarely indeed and only 
when very grave moral or social issues arise. Some of the 
affiliated bodies of the Federal Council and, to a less extent, 
the Council itself,, pursue the opposite policy. There, again, 
we are impartial bystanders in this new issue. Still again, 
we have ourselves frequently differed with the Federal 
Council as to matters of public policy. 


But we can not stand aside and acquiesce in the assump- 
tion, conveyed by the resolutions presented, that it is pre- 
sumptuous or unfitting that religious bodies representing 
some cross-section of the American conscience, should seek 
to influence national legislation in accordance with that con- 
science. They may do it well or they may do it badly. They 
may easily overdo it. But that they are to be censured for 
bringing conscience into national or international affairs— 
this is not to be tolerated. 


As an example, it may be said that the Christian con- 
science hates war with an intensity that a politician can 
scarcely understand. Political bodies have not found a way 


lo prevent war. Religious bodies intend to prod them until 


they do. 

Organized Christianity, in almost every phase, demanded, 
after the late war, that law be substituted for war; that the 
nations be brought together in a peace organization. They 
commended, first, the League of Nations and then the World 
Court as means to that end. The Government treated that 
exercise of the Christian conscience with studied contempt, 
yet proposed nothing whatever in its place. The majority 
party pledged itself to work for an “association of nations,” 
and violated its solmen pledge. If, now, it finds itself under 
the condemnation of the Christian conscience, as we hope 
it does, it has only itself to blame. It has played with the 
American determination that war shall be ended. 

If Christian people, or Christian churches, indignant at 
the refusal of their Government to co-operate with the world 
in establishing an international peace system, have illogically 
set themselves in antagonism to a legitimate and wise system 
of national preparedness, we are sorry, and we grant that 
they are wrong but the Government and the men that re- 
fused every sort of urging to provide a substitute for war and 
at the same time embittered certain other great nations by 
a.policy of stupidly treading on their national sensibilities, 
must take the blame. Recent events may have shown our 
Government how inconvenient is a Christian conscience that 
will not remain silent. That conscience is determined to end 
war and Government that persists in defying it may discover 
too late that conscience can not be played with indefinitely 
aad that “all the people” will not “all the time” put politics 
ahead of conscience. 

We are glad that the Federal Council can deny these 
charges that are contained in the most serious allegations 
against it. We hope that its further statement on the subject 
of its attitude toward preparedness will be found satis- 
factory. 

But when any congressman gains the idea that it is an 


impertinence for the American conscience to express itself 

In connection with national affairs, he little realizes what 

39 force of the aroused American Christian conscience can 
e. 


That conscience demands that a world war system be 
stopped. 


Wanted! 


An editor who is humble and likeable and teachable; say- 
ing what pleases everybody and saying it in a few brilliant 
words; publishing everything sent in without any blue- 
penciling; never scolding any except those we dislike; able 
to explain how the present pastor has just had “the greatest 
revival campaign in the history of the church,” without 
seeming to reflect in the least on the former pastors; one 
able to take orders from everybody and still keep his inde- 
pendence; able to create space that does not exist, and to 
get in belated stuff that comes after the paper is already 
being delivered; one who can read all the new books with- 
out betraying the old; who can keep the new theological 
ideas safe in the old wineskins-—we know where such a 
man can get a job.—Michigan Christian Advocate, 


Good advertising isn’t hard because it has to be hard, but 
because it has to be simple. Keep the roughage in the copy. 
A sentence that brings the attention up with a jerk is better 
than one which puts it to sleep with studied rhythm and 
feathered words.—Humphrey M. Bourne, speaking before 
the Association of National Advertisers. 


| CHURCH EMBROIDERY 
ST. MARY’S GUILD 
Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush Streets, San Francisco 
Meetings—Fridays from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 


Orders taken for Altar Cloths and Altar Linen, Book Marks, Stoles, 
Surplices, Hangings, etc. Address Mrs. William Ashburner, 
3214 Jackson Street. Telephone Fillmore 1351. 


PERSONALITY PORTRAITS ) 


2039 SHATTUCK AVENUE, BERKELEY 
Telephone Berkeley 3143 Hotel Berkeley 


J. F. HINK and SON Inc. 


This space is contracted for in 
order to hetp a good cause along 


Telephone Berkeley 9100 


COAL and WOOD 


, EAST BAY COAL COMPANY, Incorporated 


; Corner Sacramento and Oregon, Berkeley, California | 


Merriman School For Girls 


(Accredited) 
Resident and Day Pupils 
Soundness in Fundamentals Em phasized | 
Prepares for College 
Offers Thorough Training to High School Graduates 
Has Kindergarten and Lower School Departments | 
Is near St. Paul’s Church, Oakland, where a group of the resident 
girls of the school are interestd and active 


597 Eldorado Avenue, Oakland Telephone Piedmont 2770 
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Bishop Parsons Writes from England 


My Dear People: Sunday in Exeter—a day never to be 
forgotten! For the first time since we left the American coast, 
the sun has shown uninterruptedly and the air is fresh and 
the feel of summer is all about us. Yesterday the papers 
were complaining that summer had not yet come. They were 
reproaching the weather man, who had been promising that 
it would at last appear. Rain and fog, chilly winds and low 
temperatures had become chronic. We, too, were wishing 
for summer. 

The voyage was quiet enough. Not even the worst sailor 
could have succumbed. But it was cold and overcast most of 
the time and the three days since we landed have been cold 
and overcast too. We had decided to spend a quiet Sunday 
in Exeter—to do nothing but go to church and stroll about; 
and when we opened our eyes to bright sunshine and mild, 
fresh air we rejoiced in our decision. 

The services this morning were most helpful. The choir 
is superb, with one particularly fine boy’s voice. A congre- 
gation which filled every seat in the choir and overflowed 
into the ambulatories and the nave joined heartily in hymns 
and chants. The Archdeacon of Totnes preached on peace 
and spoke very earnestly of the need of seeking peace in the 
Church of England, now that the new Prayer Book has been 
accepted by the National Assembly and will undoubtedly 
very. soon be authorized. Small minorities on both sides are 
bitterly opposed to it. All peace-loving Christians must unite 
to further the cause of peace. 

Morning prayer and sermon were followed, just as in our 
own cathedral, by the Holy Communion. The beautiful choir 
assisted unobtrusively and devotionally. The celebration was 
perfect in its way and all around one was the atmosphere 
which seven centuries of worship have created. Exeter is 
one of the smaller cathedrals. It is not one of the most 
beautiful from outside but the interior is very beautiful and 
it has a quiet, a warmth, a friendliness which are most 
appealing. 

~ But I must not go on. This is only a brief letter to tell of 
our progress. The voyage was pleasant, although the ship 
was crowded and we found no old friends. Some agreeable 
new friends were made, among others eight clergy of our 
‘own Church and several of others. On Sunday we had an 
early celebration of the Holy Communion, with a good at- 
tendance and a later service, at which I preached, brought 
a splendid congregation. 

We landed at Plymouth very early on the morning of 
July 15 (breakfast was at 5:15) and spent an interesting day 
there. The next day, with some steamer friends for com- 
‘pany, we motored across Dartmoor to Exeter and tomorrow 
we leave here for Salisbury and Winchester. Next week we 
shall be in London for a few days and thence to Lausanne, 
where we hope to see Mr. and Mrs. Monteagle, Colonel and 
Mrs. Noble, the Rev. Mr. Wood and perhaps some other 
California friends. 

From the conference I shall send another letter with a 
report of progress and before that is printed in The Pacific 
Churchman we shall be on our way back across the ocean. 
My thoughts go constantly to California and my prayers are 
constantly offered for God’s blessing upon the Diocese. 

Faithfully your Bishop, 


July 17, 1927. Epwarb L. PARSONS. 


| Fire Association of Philadelphia 


To so conduct our business that our company shall merit the 
fullest confidence of those with whom we deal and to meet /{ 
‘gs our obligations promptly and in a fair and honorable man- 
‘4 ner, is the aim and purpose of this Pacific Coast Department. 


FIRE—EARTHQUAKE—AUTOMOBILE—RENTS — PROFITS — USE 
: AND OCCUPANCY—LEASEHOLD—RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
—EXPLOSION—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


FRANK M. AVERY, Manager 


| ~§6200 Bush Street San Francisco, California 


we we we 


PROBLEM 


in life insurance is not whether you need ! 
insurance. It is how much you can afford 
to pay for. 


By creating this Corporation, an effort 
has been made to help you solve this prob- 
lem. The net rates offered to clergymen 
and their families and to lay-workers and 
| their families mean either more insurance 
at the same cost, or the same amount of 
insurance for less cost. 


All inquiries should be addressed to | 


The Church Life Insurance 


Corporation 
14 Wall Street New York 


(Operated under the supervision of the Trustees of The Church 
| Pension Fund) 


¢ Church authorities, with a Chief Executive Officer and profes- 


& legacies, are added to the Fund for the En 


s The offering at the morning service on the Sunday nearest Saint 


Saint Luke’s 


Benjamin H, Dibblee, President I. C, Knowlton, Secretary 
Howard H. Johnson, M. D., Director 
Grace Kennedy, R. N., Superintendent of Training Schoo} | 


Moderate Rates 


| Approved by the American College | 
of Surgeons 


Limited facilities for part-pay treatment 


. A limited general hospital of 200 beds, admitting all classes of 
patients except those suffering from communicable or mental dis- 
eases, Organized in 1871 under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church, It is operated by a Board of Directors representing the 


sional staff. 


ACCREDITED FOR INTERN TRAINING BY 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


All forms of Physiotherapy 


Thank offerings for recovery from sickness, special donations and 

dowment of a Free Bed 
to be known as the Bishop’s Bed, The Bishop of the Diocese will 
have the nomination of the ones who may use it. 


Luke’s Day (October 18) is added to the Fund. 
| TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE ONLY PROTESTANT CHURCH HOSPITAL IN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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